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SS Starry-eyed couples are having a 

tough time finding homes these days 

. » » but down-to-earth industrialists 

seeking plant locations are in luck. 

There is plenty of room in Norfolk and 

Western territory, that vast rich area 

between the Midwest and the Vir- 

ginia Seacoast...and midway 

between the North and the South... 

plenty of room for industries to locate, 

grow andexpand. Here are raw materials 

and natural resources galore, an abundance 

of pure water, ample power and highest- U 

quality all-purpose bituminous coal, intelligent fi 

native labor, a tax policy that’s friendly to industry, 

plus the Norfolk and Western Railway's unexcelled 

rail service and the ice-free year-round Port of Norfolk t 

which put you right next door to domestic and world | n 
markets. And, when you locate in N. & W. territory, 

you will find congenial people to live with, good schools 1 

W 

0 





for the children, scenic beauty, mountain and seashore 


Hundreds of industrialists have . . ° 
already discovered the numerous resorts, and a climate that is mild and healthful. If you are 
advantages of this important 
territory. For detailed and confi- 


dential information, write to the or relocate your plant — you will find it here. t 
Industrial and Agricultural De- d 
partment, Norfolk and Western 

Railway, Roanoke 17, Virginia. l 


an industrialist looking for a home — an ideal place to locate 
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Norfolk... Wester. 
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FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS . 
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Underwood first scooped the field 
fifty years ago .. . by revolution- 
izing typewriter construction with 


the first front-stroke visible writing 
machine. 


This epoch-making achievement 
was so far ahead of any typewriter 
on the market, that other manufac- 
turers simply had to scrap their 


designs . . . and follow Underwood’s 
lead. 


Since then... its milestones studded 
with many brilliant mechanical 
firsts . . . Underwood has consist- 


ently remained “Typewriter Leader 
of the World.” 
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the Development of the Front 
iroke Visible Typewriter. . .The 





“THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN STOPS 


fight and left shift keys. 


' Leaves left hand in typing position. 
_ THE FIRST 2-COLOR RIBBON feature permitting 


~ ‘THE FIRST TYPE-BAR GUIDE 





Underwood Typewriter Leader of the World 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, 









Underwood: 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER with all the writing 
in sight all the time. 


Easiest to reach and easiest to set—of all 
margin stops. 


THE FIRST COUNTERBALANCED SHIFT with 


THE FIRST LEFT HAND CARRIAGE RETURN 


a choice of two colors by the switch of a lever. 


THE FIRST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 
TYPE-BAR ACTION 
Gives ease of touch and quality of imprint. 


THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL KEY LEVER TENSION 
Permits touch adjustment of each key. 


THE FIRST SHIFT KEY LOCK WHICH SHIFTS 
AND LOCKS IN ONE OPERATION 
Eliminates additional locking operation. 


THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN RELEASE KEY 
Permits writing in left margin without disturbing 
the marginal stop. 


THE FIRST UNIVERSAL BAR ACTUATED 
DIRECTLY. BY THE TYPE BAR. 
Spaces carriage with mininum of effort. 


THE FIRST STAR WHEEL ESCAPEMENT WITH 
BEVEL-TOOTH FIXED DOG : 
Specially designed to speed movement of carriage. 


THE FIRST CENTERING SCALE 
Permits quick and easy centering of headings 


On paper. 
THE FIRST INBUILT TABULATOR (SINGLE KEY) 


The tabulator as part of the machine not an 
attachment to it. 









- To control the printing point. 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER READILY ADAPTABLE 
TO STENCIL CUTTING 
_ Mere touch of lever renders the ribbon inoperative. 








New York 16, New York 


Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation’ 
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Millions know it and trust it as the mark of quality steel 


The U-S-S Label is familiar to millions of Americans. 


They have seen it consistently advertised year after year, in the 
most widely-read periodicals of the nation. 


Before the war, they saw it on quality steel products in the stores 
they patronized. 


They have read of {ts magnificent war record. 


And they have come to regard it as an honest assurance of quality 
steel, wherever they see it. 





They look on it as a friend. 
This friendly attitude of the buying public toward the U-S-S 


Label will prove a valuable sales asset to any product which bears 
the U-S-S trade-mark, once steel returns in quantity to the retail 
shelves. For potential customers will prefer the “face of a friend” to 
that of a stranger. 


Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more informa- 
tion on the use of U-S-S Labels are invited to address inquiries to 


Unjted States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


[NITED MATES STEEL 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


RESEARCH TO ORDER 


As we step over the threshold of the 
atomic age, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the future pattern of our economy 
will be determined, more and more, by dis- 
coveries emanating from our research labora- 
tories. Not only are hundreds of businesses 
already operating their own laboratories, but 
there is also a growing trend toward the 
establishment of independent laboratories— 
operated under the direction of some of the 
country’s best scientific brains—to help solve 
the business problems of any company. 

One such laboratory, for example, was 
responsible for the development of the skin- 
less frankfurter. Another is tracking down 
the cause of a slight irritant in an otherwise 
perfect tobacco blend. A third is busily en- 
gaged in testing the durability of a paint 
for a manufacturer who doesn’t want to 
wait 10 years to discover it for himself. 

Read the fascinating story of these inde 
pendent industrial laboratories in the June 1] 
Forses—in an article called “ReszEaRcH—TO 
Orver,” by Alexander Morrow. 


REPORT FROM THE NATION 


Another important, as well as increasingly 
popular, feature in our next issue—“THE 
Nation Reports”—focusses the business 
spotlight on the latest industrial develop- 
ments and economic trends throughout the 
nation. A compact, vital, up-to-the-minute 
report, it’s brought to you by an expert 
staff of veteran observers, stationed in key 
areas throughout the country. 

Don’t miss this first-of-the-month survey. 
It’s timely, informative, on-the-spot cover- 
age—“must” reading for the alert executive. 


TRUSTS AND TAXATION 


Business men who want to avoid serious 
tax liabilities with respect to their trust 
estate plans should be keenly interested in 
Selig J. Levitan’s analysis—in the June 1 
Forses—of the effect of recent court de- 
cisions on certain phases of estate taxation. 

Called “Tax Hazarps IN CREATING 
Trusts,” this impertant article is the sec- 
ond of a series dealing with current tax 
problems, the first of which appears in this 
issue on page 22. 


BOOM IN MEXICO? 


Little noted by many American executives, 
big things, businesswise, are brewing down 
“South of the border.” For Mexico is now 
going through another revolution—an indus- 
trial one this time. 

The country is in the midst of an indus- 
trial hustle and bustle, as part of a huge 
expansion program, that’s placing a big em- 
phasis on free enterprise. And it’s a pro- 
gram that has important implications for 
every U. S. business man. 

Don’t miss William Hurd Hillyer’s “be- 
hind-the-scenes” analysis of this Southern 
neighbor’s post-war prospects, “Let’s Loox 
at Mexico”—in an early issue. 

























EQUIPMENT 
Helps Make “Weather” to Order 





Year ’round comfort is at your finger-tips when you install 
“Streamaire” air conditioning equipment . . . the modern 
weather maker. A smooth flow of evenly distributed clean air . . . 
healthfully fresh . . . cooled in summer, heated in winter . . . can 
provide ideal comfort for customers and employees alike. And if 
special needs dictate extraordinary control of temperature or hu- 
midity, “Streamaire” air conditioning units, automatically regu- 
lated, are the answer. Running the gamut . . . from warm and 
humid, to cool and dry . . . Young truly makes “weather” to 
order. A Young Representative will be pleased to explain how 
“Streamaire” air conditioning units can fit your requirements. 


YOUNG CONVECTORS AND UNIT HEATERS OFFER MAXIMUM HEATING EFFICIENCY 






**Streamaire’’ Unit Heaters save floor space 
+ +. are the most modern and efficient way 
to heat plants, stores and other large creas. 


“*Streamaire’’ Convectors produce maxi- 
mum heating efficiency . . . are stand- 
ardized to harmonize with modern interiors. 
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HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
OIL COOLERS GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING RADIATORS HEAT 
EXCHANGERS INTERCOOLERS ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS EVAPO- 
RATIVE COOLERS GAS COOLERS UNIT HEATERS CONVECTORS CON- 
DENSERS AIR CONDITIONING UNITS EVAPORATORS HEATING COILS 


COOLING COILS AND A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT. 


Sales and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 


701 Marquette Street ¢« RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Oil Field Equipment Distributors 
Mid-Continent Area: THE HAPPY COMPANY, Drawer 770, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
West Coast Area: A. R. FLOURNOY COMPANY, 609 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, California 









2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Too many are preferring governmen. 
tal doles to jobs. 


Building is slowly, surely blossoming. 
Daring guess: John L. Lewis may win 
this time, but will have his wings 
clipped by Congress. 

He’s America’s No. | dictator. 


OPA will become less oppressive. 


A railway strike is unthinkable. Up to 
Truman. 


Corporation generals should enlist 
their now unenlisted army of stock- 
holders. 


Time many commodities eased. 


The Russian bear still is too overbear- 
ing. 















Prediction: it will yet find it politic to 
become more forbearing. 


Cut Government expenses, taxeaters. 


The South faces incalculable (union) 
eruptions. 


Strikes probably are reaching their 
peak. 


Since U. S. wants to lay down the law 
re Palestine, Britain is entitled to ask 
co-operation. 


To Lord Halifax: Adieu—and best 


wishes, richly earned. 
Instalment credit will greatly expand. 


Be cautious in incurring debts. 
‘ 


Truman isn’t proving an_ effective 
leader. 


Stocks can no longer be_ bought 
blindly, either the lowest-priced or 
highest-priced. 


Remove OPA oil restrictions. 


Unless and until labor produces ade- 
quately, adequate employment and 





prosperity will be impossible. 
FORBES 
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LOS ANGELES HAS 
PREDOMINANT* 
INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft 

Motion Pictures 

Rubber Tires, etc. 

Petroleum Refining 

Furniture and Wood Products 
Oil Well Equipment and Tools 
Auto Assembly 

Food Processing 

Apparel 


* A predominant industry, according to U. S. Census 
Bureau, is one with more than $25,000,000 of 
product annually. Los Angeles is the only American 
city with nine, based on pre-war output. 





Win NINE predominant industries, Los Angeles 
has a diversification not equalled by any other 
American city. This is important to executives plan- 
ning new plant facilities in the West, because in Los 
Angeles they can expect a high degree of business 
stability. They can expect more and better sources 
of supply, as well as better markets. 

Because of its broad and solid economic founda- 
tion, Los Angeles is not dependent upon the fortunes 
of any single industry. The labor pool is more fluid, 
has more skills to offer. Local markets are less sus- 
ceptible to extreme fluctuations of business cycles. 

Here the industrialist will find more 
kinds of “know-how” ... better opportuni- 








FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES... 


lustrial 
lis, ask to have us reserve you a copy of ‘‘F.0.B. LOS AN' 


For reliable, complete information about this ind: 


ties for adapting this exclusive Los Angeles 
asset to his operations, whatever they 


GELES.” may be. 


Just sign, attach to company letterbead, and mail to Department 
of Water and Power, 207 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Los Angeles City-Owned 





DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 








"Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 






IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 











EQUIPMENT 
Helps Make “Weather” to Order 








Year ’round comfort is at your finger-tips when you install 
“Streamaire” air conditioning equipment ... the modern . 
weather maker. A smooth flow of evenly distributed clean air . . . 
healthfully fresh . . . cooled in summer, heated in winter . . . can 
provide ideal comfort for customers and employees alike. And if 
special needs dictate extraordinary control of temperature or hu- 
midity, “Streamaire” air conditioning units, automatically regu- 
lated, are the answer. Running the gamut . . . from warm and 
humid, to cool and dry . .. Young truly makes “weather” to 
order. A Young Representative will be pleased to explain how 
“Streamaire” air conditioning units can fit your requirements. 


YOUNG CONVECTORS AND UNIT HEATERS OFFER MAXIMUM HEATING EFFICIENCY 


**Streamaire’’ Unit Heaters save floor space 

- . are the most modern and efficient way 
to heat plants, stores and other large creas. 

“*Streamaire’’ Convectors produce maxi- 
mum heating efficiency . . . are stand- 


ardized to harmonize with modern interiors. 
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HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 





OIL COOLERS GAS, GASOLINE, DIESEL ENGINE COOLING RADIATORS HEAT 
EXCHANGERS INTERCOOLERS ENGINE JACKET WATER COOLERS EVAPO- 
RATIVE COOLERS GAS COOLERS UNIT HEATERS CONVECTORS CON- 
DENSERS AIR CONDITIONING UNITS EVAPORATORS HEATING COILS 


COOLING COILS 


AND A COMPLETE LINE OF AIRCRAFT HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT. 


Sales and Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 


701 Marquette Street « RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 
Oil Field Equipment Distributors 
Mid-Continent Area: THE HAPPY COMPANY, Drawer 770, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
West Coast Area: A. R. FLOURNOY COMPANY, 609 S. Grand Ave., 


Los Angeles, California 









2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Too many are preferring governmen- 
tal doles to jobs. 


Building is slowly, surely blossoming. 
Daring guess: John L. Lewis may win 
this time, but will have his wings 
clipped by Congress. 

He’s America’s No. 1 dictator. 

OPA will become less oppressive. 


A railway strike is unthinkable. Up to 
Truman. 


Corporation generals should enlist 
their now unenlisted army of stock- 


holders. 
Time many commodities eased. 


The Russian bear still is too overbear- 
ing. 


Prediction: it will yet find it politic to 
become more forbearing. 


Cut Government expenses, taxeaters. 


The South faces incalculable (union) 
eruptions. 


Strikes probably are reaching their 
peak. 


Since U. S. wants to lay down the law 
re Palestine, Britain is entitled to ask 
co-operation. 


To Lord Halifax: Adieu—and_ best 
wishes, richly earned. 


Instalment credit will greatly expand. 


Be cautious in incurring debts. 
‘ 


Truman isn’t proving an effective 
leader. 


Stocks can no longer be bought 
blindly, either the lowest-priced or 
highest-priced. 

Remove OPA oil restrictions. 


Unless and until labor produces ade- 
quately, adequate employment and 





prosperity will be impossible. 
FORBES 











LOS ANGELES HAS 
PREDOMINANT* 
INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft 

Motion Pictures 

Rubber Tires, etc. 

Petroleum Refining 

Furniture and Wood Products 





Wan NINE predominant industries, Los Angeles 
has a diversification not equalled by any other 
American city. This is important to executives plan- 
ning new plant facilities in the West, because in Los 
Angeles they can expect a high degree of business 
stability. They can expect more and better sources 
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Auto Assembly Because of its broad and solid economic founda- 
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asset to his operations, whatever they 
may be. 











For reliable, complete information about this industrial warepe. 

lis, ask to have us reserve you a copy of ‘‘F.0.B. LOS ANGELES.” 

e Just sign, attach to company letterbead, and mail to Department 
of Water and Power, 207 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 











"Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 
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SILENCE...made to order 


Gone are most of the buzzing rumblings 
of auto bodies, passenger planes and air 
conditioning ducts... gone because re- 
search learned how to “deaden” sheet 
metal by the application of Flintkote 
Sound Damping Materials ...a special 
system levclaped for this purpose. 


These materials have changed the ee | 
of a slammed car door into a muffle 


click... removed the hum from electric 
refrigerator walls... and dispensed with 
dozens of other noises caused by metal 
vibration or telegraphed sound. 


Sound damping materials are but one 
of many types of Flintkote-developed 
materials... all helping manufacturers 
make better products. eos you can 
use some of them in your own business. 


Yes Flintkote Makes Many Things... 


In addition to sound damping materials, 
Flintkote makes corrosion and moisture- 
resisting compounds for metal, concrete 
and wood . . . waterproofing materials for 
interiors and exteriors... paper boxes 


and containers... expansion joints. . . in- 


dustrial floorings and cements... 
rug backing compounds. .. rubber 
dispersion products . . . adhesives 
... and, of course, a complete line 






















of building materials for remodeling or 
new construction. The extensive re- 
search, development and manufacturing 
facilities of Plintkote are always at 
your disposal. Tue FLintKote Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
= N. Y.; 55th and Alameda Streets, 
Los Angeles 54, California; 25 
Adelaide Street East, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 





READERS SAY 


BLACK MARKETS 


In my estimation Black Markets are 
caused by the OPA and other branches of 
the Government. 

To buy through the Black Market you 
agree to pay a premium over OPA price ip 
order to get materials or goode that are in 
short supply. ... 

“The Department of Agriculture will pay 
thirty cents (30¢) a bushel for wheat and 
corn,” we read in the paper. 

What do you call this if not Black Market, 
and who is doing it but the U. S. Govern. 
ment? Then we read that the Government 


* has cracked down on a ring of operators ip 


three states for selling automobiles above 
ceiling price. 

This reminds me of the preacher who 
said, “Don’t do as I do, do as T say.”— 
Artuur Hier, New York, N. Y. 


STRIKES 


Why not call a strike by its correct, reveal- 
ing and sufficient name: Artificial Scarcity? 

It is the express and single purpose of ap 
artificially created scarcity to produce a de 
cision which can be forced upon others.... 
It is a sound and substantial principle tha 
the economic welfare of men cannot long 
remain good, or become better, when mep 
or their government must allow such de 
cisions to determine their course of action. 

It matters not what you call artificial 
scarcity. It may be monopoly, or government 
edict, as in the plowing under days of not 
so long ago, or war, or strike. The end re 
sult is always the same.—Kari Haartz, 
Andover, Mass. 





“GUIDE POST TO WALL ST.” 


Congratulations on the new series, “Guide 
Post to Wall St.” That’s the kind of ms 
terial I need. 

It’s great to have someone that’s been ip 
the business say that if you don’t know all 
the theories which the textbooks loudly pro- 
claim, some of them dusty with antiquated 
ideas, you stand a chance.—P. H. O’Barten, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

















MILITARY TRAINING 


Want to thank you for your stand op 
Universal Military Training. Our son, now 
18, is finishing four years of high school. 
While we expect him to go to college, to 
give one or two years first to help make 8 
world free would be so little. 

As owner and editor of a fine magazine, 
you have shown far more courage than our 
Governors and members of Congress who are 
coming up for election. Please keep up the 
good work.—V. C. Dustes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















I’m not so sure that you have taken just 
the right stand on military training. If 
there were enough incentive there would be 
plenty of enlistments, but there would have 
to be a future for a man. If they receive 
only one year of training, they would have 
to be trained all over again when required, 
for ideas quickly become obsolete in this 
fast-moving world.—E.mer D. Eacxer, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Packed in the South... for you 





MAY 





This package is yours. But you'll have to 
call for it...in the South... because it can’t 
be sent to you. 


Is it worth calling for? You bet it is... if 
you’re looking for a better location for your 


factory. 
What’s inside? Everything you need for the 


economical and profitable production and dis-- 


tribution of whatever your factory makes. 


You'll find mild climate the year ’round... 
and reserves of skilled and unskilled workers 
adaptable to your needs . . . ample water and 
low-cost power and fuel...raw materials of all 


kinds in abundance... and the dependable, 
efficient transportation service of the 8,000- 


mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” 


Only in the South can you get all these in- 
dustrial advantages in one package .. . plus 
large, fast-growing consumer markets. 


Package? It’s a veritable treasure chest pack- 
ed with unlimited opportunity for your busi- 
ness or industry. 


*Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CraweeT E. owns 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 











AIR COMPRESSOR MOUNTED IN TRUCK BED, operated through 
V-belt from “Jeep” center power take-off, supplies 
up to 60 cu. ft. of air per minute at 100-lb. pressure 
for pneumatic tools. This ove vehicle delivers men, 
tools and power to the job. 


The 4-wheel-drive Universal“Jeep” 
takes men, tools and the power of 
its mighty Willys-Overland “Jeep” 
Engine right to the job... over good 
roads, bad roads, no roads at all. 
With its go-anywhere ability, the 
“Jeep” is an ideal vehicle and mo- 
bile power unit for construction, 
road building, mining, quarrying, oil 
field and maintenance jobs. 


REAR POWER TAKE-OFF with spline shaft operates power- 
driven equipment such as spraying units and power 
e-off with pulley drive furnishes to 30 h.p. 
for industrial and agricultural belt-driven equipment. 


mowers. T. 


The versatile “Jeep” is never idle. 
It works around the clock...around 
the year. The A also serves 
as a practical industrial tractor...a 
handy pick-up or tow truck...an 
economical personnel carrier...a 
standby for almost any of your other 
vehicles. 

See your local Willys-Overland 
Dealer now and check the many 


features of the all-purpose “Jeep.” 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


GET A 














GENERATOR IN BODY OF ‘JEEP,’ run by center power take-off, 
supplies up to 200 amperes at 30 volts...shown power- 
ing electric arc welder. Front power take-off operates 
winch with 5000-Ib. pull...centrifugal pumps...blowers. 


FORBES 











Rough going in Washington for another 60 days, after which Congress plans to pack up 
for its first real post-war "vacation" and go home to stand on its record for re-elec- 
tion. 


Most important unfinished domestic business is PRICE CONTROL. Final compromise will 
be closer to guaranteed-cost version passed by House than to Bowles’ desire for out- 
right extension to hold what's left of the "line." Exaggerated inflation warnings 
hoisted by Bowles & Co. Scare the lawmakers less than exaggerated industrial views of 
curtailed production, bigger blacker markets and even graver shortages of meats, 
lumber & clothes=--if OPA continues "as is." 





Now slated for the SIDETRACK are most items on the White House "must" list: 
65¢ Minimum Wage Next in Line for President 
Army-Navy Unification (Rayburn or Martin instead of Byrnes) 
Universal Training Fair Employment Practices 
Federal Pay for Jobless (Racial anti-discrimination) 
U. S. Health Insurance Congressional Reorganization 
Social Security for All (Streamlined rules, fewer committees) 


Action on log-jam of APPROPRIATION bills will disclose whether anti-deficit bloc in 
Congress is making any real headway toward getting a balanced budget. Reducing debt 
limit to $275 billions will be a short right step in this direction but won't mean much 
if the free-spenders have their way with appropriations. Outlook however, definitely 
favors a much firmer fiscal policy. 





Byrd's economy blueprint won't be adopted entirely but will have strong effect on 
individual departmental appropriations. Most old-line agencies are seeking a green 
light from Congress to resume pre-war expansion plans plus post-war furbelows. 





What Byrd wants: (1) Set ceiling on number of Federal employees. (2) Cut to 1,650,- 
000 by June 30, '47--175% of 1939 but down 2,000,000 from wartime peak. (3) Reorganize 
Gov't. agencies to prevent overlapping and liquidate wartime remnants. 





Date finally agreed upou for Congressional adjournment this Summer will determine 
WHITE HOUSE TIMING on several important administrative decisions: 


1. Confirmation of what may prove to be controversial appointments--which probably 
won't be sought until just before quitting time when there is a better chance to ride 
them through in the wind-up rush. Watch particularly for what happens to the "Tru-men" 
named to make the year-in-advance "guesses" on national employment under the watered 
down jobs-for-everybody act. , 





2. Action on controversial policies connected with foreign relations--which will be 

delayed until Congress leaves town. Such matters as who gets how much on Export-Import 
bank loans and further tariff cuts in reciprocal trade deals (England especially) will 
be kept on ice to protect them from torrid Congressional blasts. 
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The BUSINESS 7qic4ne 





PLASTICS Suppliers are mow facing even more difficult problems than under wartime con- 
ditions. Despite maximum production--in those lines where sufficient raw 
materials are available--orders exceed production by about 3 to l. Moreover, expected 


expansion in plant capacities hasn't materialized. Since V-J Day, in fact, it's been 


































































TE 
negligible. Chief obstacles: coal and steel strikes. Meanwhile, Federal building plans — 
are expected to create more uncertainties. is 

wa: 
METALS PARADOX: Add silver to the list of metals now in short supply, despite the fact by 
that the Government is sitting tight on over 200,000,000 ounces of the "si 
metal. Release of Treasury holdings could quickly wipe out this shortage. ... Crux of re 
the whole metal shortage situation: whether to keep price ceilings and continue sub- Th 
sidies, or to return to free markets. .. . Plans for record expenditures by the steel bu 
industry ultimately means good news for civilian goods producers. The bulk of expendi- ti 
tures will go into rolling mills and finishing facilities. me 
pr 
AVIATION Private flying will receive a boost from the “quality but popular priced* 
navigation and engine control devices now coming on the market. The private 
pilot can now take advantage of modern instrumentation for safer flying, greater utility TE 
of operation. However, rapid growth in the private plane field may strike a snag through 
lack of sufficient storage and maintenance facilities throughout the country. ... PI 
Air freight service is entering a new phase with the initiation of door-to-door ser- = 
vice by one airline at rate reductions of almost 50%. This service represents the first uv 
co-ordination of air, truck and rail service in the air transport field, is expected to wi 
have far-reaching effects on merchandising practices. : 
LUMBER  Wanted--36,000,000,000 board feet of lumber for homes. Though the lumber in- | 
dustry has the capacity for producing at record levels, current output is s 
reported to be about two-thirds of estimated needs. Inadequate price ceilings, plus 7 
OPA's failure to recognize climbing costs, are major factors in the industry's plight. q 
Despite slashing of many restrictive features, pricing difficulties continue to un- ” 
balance efficient operations. One complicating factor: Any price formula must take into ; 
account 40,000 sawmills with widely differing techniques, many species of lumber, dozens | 
‘of grades and thousands of types and sizes of product, an almost insuperable hurdle. . 
BUILDING MATERIALS Bright spot: with reconversion of building products plants now P 
completed, manufacturers are reported ready to produce materials 
as fast as OPA pricing policies will permit. .. . Warning signal: Recent surveys reveal e 
that the industry may be unable to carry out veterans’ housing on the scale expected or c 
on a scale the industry has the potential capacity to achieve. Why? It's claimed that a 
they need the following: adequate price adjustments, additional manpower, improved e 
labor efficiency. @ 
I 
AUTOMOTIVE Apparently, it's wiser to consider automotive production on a day-to-day } 
basis. Strikes in steel, then coal, have upset production schedules, while t 
UAW strikes, plus various parts scarcities, continue to hamstring producers. ... More ( 
trouble ahead? Future union strategy may mean more headaches for management. The UAW is é 
expected to bring up proposals that will go to the heart of the “who's to manage" issue. I 
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SHIPPING American steamship passenger 
lines claim the Government is 


discriminating agains* them in the matter 
of air-sea permits. While they are denied 
the right to engage in air transport, they 
charge the Government with issuing permits 
to foreign aviation companies, some con- 
trolled by foreign steamship lines, to 
carry American passengers over trade routes 
developed by American shipping. Surveys 
reveal that some 50% of first-class over- 
seas passenger business will be carried by 
air. 


TEXTILES Perhaps typical of what is hap- 
pening in the wool textile field 
is the report of one concern that its post- 
war plans are being materially hampered 
by the following conditions: a tight labor 
‘situation, constrictive price control 
regulatiens, increasing costs... . Trend? 
This same concern finds that new public 
buying demands for woolens center on selec- 
tivity--satisfying preferences rather than 
merely meeting essential needs at lower 
prices. 


TELEVISION Color advocates believe the 
last major objection on the 
practicability of color television as a 
network service has been eliminated, as 
the result of a successful 450 mile trans- 
mission of ultra-high frequency tele- 
vision over coaxial cable facilities. ... 
Significant? One station wants to withdraw 
its application for a low frequency black 
and white television station in favor of 

a new application for full color high fre- 
quency. One reason: "from an economic 
viewpoint, it is possible that low fre- 
quency black and white stations, although 
designated as 'commercial' stations, may 
never operate at a profit." 


PRODUCTION 


V—_—_—_—— 


Big question mark for the next 
few years is how and to what 
extent worker productivity can be in- 
creased. Indicative of the trend of man- 
agement thinking is the fact that the human 
element predominates in most recent dis- 
cussions of solutions to the problem, 
rather than a mere engineering approach. 
Another weak spot that needs bolstering: 
the foreman. Basically, employee co- 
Operation is vital to any incentive system, 
and the foreman holds the key position 
between management and worker. 
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wind to the contrary. 
keep resale price maintenance laws in face 


Washington Preview 


([Continsed from page 11) 


Congress is in no mood to upset the FAIR 
TRADE applecart despite straws-in-the- 
So long as 45 States 


of consumer-group opposition, Congress 


won't heed pleas of FITC and Anti-Trust 


Division to repeal Miller-Tydings enabling 
act. 


Sen. Saltonstall's bill to extend 





* trademark price-fixing in District of 


Columbia has been bottled up by "“con- 
sumer" claims that it would mean 
20-to-350% price inflation. Fair- 
traders consider this only a temporary 
setback due chiefly to poor timing. 


Employers with on-the-job VET TRAINING 
PROGRAMS under GI Bill-of-Rights no longer 
will be required to guarantee jobs to 
every vet-trainee. Misfits can now be 
weeded out during training if they fail to 
show they merit employment. Also, employ- 
ers get protection against unforeseeable 
circumstances which may prevent or delay 
their expansion plans. 


More Gov't. red=-tape as prerequisite to 
business expansion is requirement by 
Treasury's Salary Stabilization Unit: for 
a new plant or a new department in an old 
plant, get SALARIES OKAYED in advance. 
Rates must be based on minimum for similar 
positions in same company or Sept. ‘42 
minimums for similar jobs in that area. 
Penalty: disallowance of unapproved sal- 
aries as income tax deduction. 











Navy's “OPERATION ZIPPER" is worth indus- 
try's careful attention. Some 2,000 ships 
now being laid up will be "bottled" in pre- 
servatives for future emergencies. New 
methods promise to prevent rust and corro= 
Sion economically. They may be adapted 
by manufacturers to protect unused 
machinery, tools, stocks of metal. Chem- 
ical dehumidifying may become an important 
industry if Navy experts are right. 


K-bb 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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An 11" x 14” reproduction of this illustration, suit- 3 
able for framing, will be sent free upon request 


Only 6 Rooms, but Many Servants... 
| because of NICKEL 


Whose home is it? Could be yours...or any 
average American home. 





from a Nickel Alloy...and,on the range, not only 
the resistance wire, but the sheathing, too. 


And you, Milady, will whistle 
while you work with a sink like | 


And the servants? They are the modern 
household appliances you take for granted... 


that work for you day and night. this! Made of a solid, lustrous 


Nickel Alloy, it defies food 
stains ...and the hard knocks 
of pots can’t crack or chip it. 


Even while you’re away, or i ms t 
asleep at night, your furnace 
is controlled by your Unseen | ( 


Friend. For a vital part of your 

thermostat is a Nickel Alloy. In fact, in the 
thermostats of your refrigerator, your electric 
iron and water heater... Nickel helps protect 
your safety and comfort. 





And helping them help you is your Unseen 
Friend, NICKEL. ‘‘ Unseen’’ because so often 
combined with other metals to give alloys that 
have corrosion-resistance, strength and other 
special properties. 





For instance, in your morning 
shower and all through the day, 
clean hot water is yours at the 
turn of a tap... because the tank 
in your automatic water heater 
is made of rustproof Monel. 





pO ES: 


Ready for breakfast? You’ll 
get good coffee every time with 
this coffee maker that turns 
itself off and keeps the brew 
just right. How? By an in- 
genious device made possible by Nickel and 
Nickel Alloys. 


Eggs and toast? It’s just a case 
of “touch and glow”’ with your 
electric range and toaster. Your 
Unseen Friend steps in again. 
The heating elements are made 








In these and countless other ways...in your 
alarm clock, your radio, your automobile, even 
in your pot cleaners... this versatile servant, 
Nickel, is your Unseen Friend...as much a 
part of your daily life as the electric light you 
read by. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INE. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


ayicke! 


..-Your Unseen Friend 











“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


As Ceilings End, Keep Prices Down 


Business will be crucially tested as ceilings are removed 
on this, that and the next product. Will manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, win or alienate public esteem? Will 
they indulge in boosting prices unduly? Or will they real- 
ize the wisdom of restraint, of keeping prices down to 
levels yielding only reasonable profit? 

These questions should be pondered most seriously by 
every business man in America. 

Their conduct during coming months, as restrictions 
are eliminated, may well mould our whole economic. 
political, social future. Rapaciousness would inevitably in- 
cite intensified governmental interference, increased domi- 
nation by bureaucratic bodies. The miracles performed by 
industry in war-winning have heightened respect for our 
free enterprise system. Retention and enhancement of this 
respect would inevitably influence voters this year, and 
more especially, in 1948. 

Therefore, temptation to grab undue immediate profits 
should be rigorously resisted. 

* 
Thinking, without toiling, gets 
you nowhere. 
* 


Cost Of Living Headed Upward 


The cost of living must inevitably tend to advance, at 
least while widespread scarcities continue. The full effect 
of recent wage increases has not yet been felt. Steel prices 
are headed higher. So are railway freight rates. Producers 
in many other lines have been compelled to raise wages 
very substantially, without yet having been permitted to 
obtain compensation. Moreover, others than members of 
labor unions either have received or will receive—and 
should receive—better pay. 

All of this swells the cost of providing the necessaries 
of life. And, despite what certain airy theorists at Wash- 
ington declaim, wage and material bills cannot be boosted 
and boosted without necessitating advance in prices to 
consumers. 

But if the Government pursues a policy of rigid econ- 
omy, ceases costly kowtowing to clamorous labor leaders 
and farm organizations, and encourages expansion of pro- 
duction, abnormal inflation could be averted. 

* 
The man who feels he is above advice 
is ready to fall. 
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Modify, Don’t Eliminate, OPA 


The time has come for gradual modifications by OPA. 
But, most emphatically, the time has not come to elimi- 
nate OPA— or to abolish all ceilings except on rents. 

The widely-advertised demand by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to abolish OPA has served only to 
increase lack of public confidence in that organization. 
The inevitable consequence of wiping out the OPA would 
be a paroxysm of inflation, the worst social-economic dis- 
aster which could overtake the nation. Commonsense de- 
crees that as output of various products approaches de- 
mand, ceilings should be removed. Meanwhile, mistakes 
OPA has made in seeking to compel manufacturers to 
produce and sell at a loss—as in the packing industry— 
should be corrected. 

The Christian Science Monitor declares editorially: 

“The House Banking Committee is to be congratulated 
for recommending that the life of the OPA be extended 
for another year. The outcries of certain business ele. 
ments against it have not been so loud recently, either. 
Perhaps they heard those three conservative voices re- 
cently raised in defense of Economic Stabilizer Chester 
Bowles and his agency. The voices are those of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which reflects the thinking of a great 
section of middle-class America, and Forbes Magazine and 
Business Week, which speak for business. 

“Editor B. C. Forbes says: ‘It may be condemned as 
heresy to say so, but I feel most profoundly that the OPA 
must not be eliminated; also that the nation owes a debt 
of gratitude to Chester Bowles, who has occupied the most 
thankless position in America.’ ” 


Business Should Assert Itself 


In America, affairs, both domestic and international. 
are too much under the domination of politicians; not 
enough influence is exercised by business statesmen. As 


one experienced business man, Kenneth Collins, apth 
declares: 


The peace of the world rests more in the hands of business mep 
—here in the United States—than in the hands of all the statesmen. 
We have thousands of representatives traveling all over the globe. 
We know more about Europe than do most of our Representatives 
and Senators. We can insist upon the kind of relations this country 
has with the rest of the world. 

The trouble is, however, that American business has 
not been vocal for more than a dozen years. It has been 
afraid, has been cowed by Washington. “I don’t want to 
stick mv neck out lest I be cracked down on” has been 





the common confession of our industrial leaders. Free 
speech long has been abandoned. Theoretically, America 
has continued “the land of the free,” but the men most 
responsible for our national progress have felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that they were living under something savoring 
of dictatorship. Hence, they have been mute. 

As Mr. Collins further observes: 


The seeds of all wars are economic. There is nothing mysterious 


about them. Good business principles are good political principles. - 


Bad business principles are bad political principles. And that sums 
ap the contribution we business men can make toward peace. | 
believe we are ready to make it. 

For the sake of all of us, it is devoutly to be hoped 
that American business statesmen will muster up enough 
courage to become articulate, to wield the sound, salutary 
influence they should wield for the benefit of the nation, 
domestically and internationally. 

But will they? 


Stand on your own feet—or you'll 


topple over. 
~ 


Why Huge Farm Subsidies ? 


Prices received by farmers for their products have 
reached the highest peak in 26 years. America’s farmers 
are more prosperous today than ever before. Yet the Gov- 
ernment—doubtless mainly with an eye to votes—con- 
tinues to pay out many millions of dollars in subsidies. 
Thus all other citizens are compelled to fatten the purses 
of farmers still more. This notwithstanding that the price 
level of farm commodities has ballooned 212% above the 
1910-14 average, whereas the farmer’s cost of living has 
risen to no such extent. 

The New Deal Administration has consistently sought, 
regardless of consequences, to buy favor of the two most 
strongly-organized groups in the nation, namely, unionized 
labor and organized farmers. Has the time not come for 
the American people to insist that the Government cease 
catering to these segments of our population at enormous 
expense to taxpayers and, in the case of labor, imperilling 
our whole economic system, our long-cherished principle 
of equality under the law? After all, there are far more 
non-organized than organized citizens. But the former have 
received scant consideration from the political overlords 
who have dominated Washington during the last dozen 
years. 

The public should rise in rebellion, should insist upon 
terminating extension of special privileges to organized 
groups in order to purchase their votes. Every thoughtful 
citizen recognizes that the national interest is suffering 
from the highhanded behavior of labor leaders, and, to 
their credit be it said, many farmers recognize that the 
ladling out of governmental ‘pap will inevitably bring a 
day of reckoning. ; 


* 
The foresighted are the foremost believers 


in life insurance. 


Annual Reports Enlightening 


_For many years Forses implored corporation man. 
agements to make annual reports more enlightening—to 
give stockholders insight into management problems, to 
give them information about taxes, wages, and other costs 
in understandable language, not merely tables of figures 
prepared by accountants. Much progress has been made, 
Also, the part played by the stockholder in making in 
dustry possible is beginning to be recognized—one com- 
pany (Pennsylvania-Central Airlines) actually expresses 
gratitude to stockholders. Some facts from 1945 reports: 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH: Taxes for the 
Bell System amounted to $466,029,000, $22.83 per share 
of American Telephone stock. (Dividend, $9 a share.) 
Excise taxes paid by users of telephone service and turned 
over to the Federal Government amounted to $290,000, | 
000. Total stockholders, 683,897; average shares held, 
2914, with no stockholder holding as much as 4% of 1% 
of total stock; 645,000 held less than 100 shares; approxi- 
mately 55,000 Bell System employees own stock; women 
hold 42.8% of total. 

AMERICAN Topacco: The company received in 1945; 
$559,383,000. This is how it was used: For revenue 
stamps and taxes, $305,577,000; for tobacco, $145,687, 
000; for goods and services, including wages, $77,947, 
000; for depreciation in machinery, buildings, etc., 
$1,613,000; for bond and bank interest, $6,862,001; for 
dividends to stockholders, $17,728,000; to meet future 
needs, $1,969,000. 

CHESAPEAKE & On10 Ry.: Chesapeake & Ohio is aware 
of the value of good public relations and is constantly 
seeking ways to be of more help to those who use or might 
be persuaded to use the road’s services. This annual re- 
port and the three which preceded it are all different from 
the old-style, dry-as-dust yearly financial report. They are 
carefully prepared in the belief that through them more 
stockholders and shippers will understand what the com- 
pany is doing and will take a greater interest in it. The 
last two C & O reports were adjudged the best in the 
railroad industry by the “Financial World” and the 1944 
report was, in addition, adjudged the second-best of all 
industry. 

CONSOLIDATED Epison System (N .Y.): Total payments 
for the system’s employees rose from $72,478,615 in 1944 
to $76,697,281. Taxes were $64,215,073. Rate reduc- 
tions will bring about estimated net savings to customers 
of more than $6,000,000 annually, following varying rate 
reductions each year since 1929. These reductions, based 
on one year of customers’ use at time they were made, are 
estimated at $42,250,000. In 1931 and 1932 common 
stockholders received $4 per share; between 1933 and 
1942, from $3.45 to $1; since 1942, $1.60. 

GENERAL Motors: All too frequently in discussions of 
economic progress there is a tendency to overlook the 
function of the investor. In the final analysis, it is the in- 
vestor, small and large, who is the source of jobs and pros- 
perity. A single job in General Motors requires an invest- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The United States Rubber Company writes its 


nation-wide salary payroll on 


With its thousands of salaried employees 
spread through most of the States of the 
Union, the United States Rubber Com- 
pany faced 4 complex payroll problem. 
After careful consideration a centralized 
system was set up in the New York office 
using National payroll machines. 


For some time now, this unit has been 
writing and distributing the thousands of 
United States Rubber Company's weekly, 
semi-monthly, and monthly salary checks. 
The National payroll machines not only 
make possible the speedy and efficient 
preparation and distribution of salary 
checks, but also collect and record the 
necessary tax figures. In addition, tax 


reports are prepared with these same 
machines. 


National payroll systems produce a 


payroll check which shows in printed fig- 
ures the gross amount of pay, specific 
amount of each deduction, and net amount 
of check. They also produce a complete 
payroll summary and adetailed employees’ 
earning record with the same printed data 
showing currently to date figures for' tax 
purposes. On industrial payrolls, National 
machines can be used for distribution of 
labor costs by department and job. 


There is a National accounting machine 
for every plan of industrial payroll ac- 
counting—large or small—and for all 
types of accounting in other businesses as 
well. Let a National representative exam- 
ine your needs and make recommenda- 
tions, without cost or obligation to you. 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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National payroll machines in the New York office 
of the United States Rubber Company. 











PREVIEW 


Our Dwindling Resources 


— a Threat 
to Security? 





By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


HE current controversy as to who 

shall own the Continental Shelf— 

whether the Federal Government 
or the partieular state from which any 
portion abuts—is again focussing at- 
tention on a perennial question: “Is 
the U. S. dissipating her natural re- 
sources too fast and thereby signing 
her own early doom as the world’s 
foremost industrial nation?” 

Those who take the gloomy view 
point especially to the prodigious ex- 
penditure this country made of her 
resources to win the late war. Harold 
Ickes, ex-Secretary of the Interior, re- 
cently estimated that the minerals used 
fr manufacturing war weapons and 
equipment, and the fuels needed to 
operate them, amounted to one-fifth of 
the total produced in the 65 years from 
1880 to date. But there are plenty of 
competent authorities who claim that 
the picture is not as alarming as the 
pessimists paint it. 

CONSERVATION MEASURES 


Though there may be only small re- 
serves of some resources still left, there 
are vast quantities of others, the util- 
ization of which will largely make up 
for those becoming exhausted. The op- 
timists also point to the success of con- 
servation policies in safeguarding 
many resources that were at one time 
being dangerously depleted. For ex- 
ample, soil, one of the nation’s most 
valuable resources, has been subjected 
to conservation practices that have re-. 
moved most of the fears once felt for 
the country’s sources of food supply. 
With crop rotation, scientific fertiliza- 
tion, etc., helping to safeguard the vir- 
gin fertility of the soil, year-after-year 





A. Wyn Witutams, Foreign Press Editor of 
Forses, has long been a keen analyst of our 
industrial and economic scene. 





repetition of a crop is no longer drain- 
ing off its substance in one generation. 

So with forest resources. Lumber is 
now treated as a crop, and scientific 
replanting is compensating for the 
standings cut. Experts now believe that 
the U. S. will always be assured of 
enough lumber within its own boun- 
daries, even without taking into ac- 
count plans for replanting some 76,- 





Devaney 


dustrial might of the U. S. will not 
necessarily come to an end. 

The iron ore being mined today is 
the cream of the crop, containing 50% 
metal content. This high-grade ore may 
not be inexhaustible. But the supply of 
lower-grade iron ore, containing 35% 
metal or less, is almost limitless. At 
present, the recovery of the metal from 
such low-grade ores is costly, but only 





More effective conservation measures, new techniques, syn- 
thetic substitutes and increased imports — all are essential 
if we are not to become a “have not” nation, says the author 





728,000 acres of old forest land, now 
unproductive. 

In an industrial nation such as the 
U. S., greater emphasis is generally 
placed on resources under the soil than 
on those on top. And it is on the in- 
roads made into some of the former 
that the prophets of gloom base their 
pessimistic predictions. But the situa- 
tion is not as dark as sometimes pic- 


tured. There’s no need to fear about. 


the unmined stocks of one of our most 
important minerals—coal. Minimum 
estimates place available reserves at 
over three trillion tons (against an 
annual consumption of some 600 mil- 
lion tons). 

What about our next most impor- 
tant resource—iron ore? The famed 
Mesabi range, it is estimated, has only 
enough unmined reserves to last some 
20 years. Smaller ore deposits in other 
localities, such as Wisconsin and Ala- 
bama, are about equally depleted. 


When these give out, however, the in- 


a generation ago aluminum was a lux- 
ury metal, because of the high cost of 
its extraction from the ore. Today, ad- 
vances in techniques and the develop- 
ment of electrical power have lowered 
recovery costs to make aluminum one 
of the cheapest of metals. Similar ad- 
vances in the recovery of iron from 
low-grade ores will, it is claimed, give 
the U. S. inexhaustible supplies. 

Superficially, the situation with oil 
is not so bright. There can be no such 
thing as a low-grade oil well. The 
American Petroleum Institute puts the 
present proved reserves of oil at only 
some 20 billion barrels, with not more 
than another 15 billion awaiting pos- 
sible discovery. The proved reserves 
are actually considerably less than 
what has already been taken from the 
ground. 

Does this mean that in 15 or 20 
years the country will revert to the 
horse and buggy age? By no means. 
Without at this point discussing the 
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relief expected from the Continental 
Shelf, there are. other potential sources 
of oil, all of them only awaiting refine- 
ments of technique to produce gasoline 
as cheaply as that now produced from 
the oil wells of Texas or California. 
Further, coal can be converted into 
oil, by polymerization and hydrogena- 
tion. For the moment, the cost of pro- 
ducing a gallon of gasoline syntheti- 
cally is three times the cost of pro- 
ducing it from natural crude oil—15¢ 
a gallon as against 5¢. But improve- 
ment in manufacturing techniques will 
undoubtedly reduce the cost to the lev- 
el of the natural product. 

Once a method of producing syn- 
thetic gasoline cheaply is solved—and 
it isn’t as big a problem as some others 
scientists have surmounted—there are 
sources other than coal from which 
fuel for the automobile age can be 
found, long after the last oil well has 
been pumped dry. Shale rock, rich in 
kerogen, has already been utilized to 
produce oil in Scotland, Sweden, and 
Japanese-controlled Manchuria. 

Shale rock formation in the U. S. is 
unbelievably plentiful. The Black shale 
of Indiana alone is considered capable 
of yielding 100 billion barrels. For the 
whole U. S. the estimated yield is not 
less than 500 billion barrels, twice as 
much as the present estimated re- 
serves of natural oil still left untapped 
in the whole of the world’s reservoirs. 
The oil wells of America may one day 
all dry up, but the supply of oil for 
your car from any number of other 
sources is safe for many centuries. 


SUBSTITUTES AVAILABLE 


Of such rarer minerals as copper, 
tin, lead, zinc, silver, tungsten, etc., the 
outlook looks as dark as it does super- 
ficially for oil. But there are the same 
bright overtones. The substitution of 
alternative metals can replace many 
shortages. For example, aluminum can 
be substituted in most cases for copper 
wire. Stainless steel serves almost all 
the purposes of bronze. A molybdenum 
alloy can substitute for nickel steel. 
The new age of plastics has already 
given substitutes for not a few metals, 
and it will undoubtedly give many 
more. 

A policy of conservation can play 
the same part with other metals as it 
has done with iron. Of the iron used 
in any year in the U. S. only about 
55% is freshly mined. The rest is re- 
covered steel and scrap. A similar pol- 
icy would have still more saving suc- 
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cess with copper and other metals that 
do not corrode. If the same proportion 
of copper were re-used, as in the case 
of iron, the 20,000,000 tons still un- 
mined would last for the next 300 
years if consumed at present rates. 
What assistance will be given by the 
Continental Shelf to the country’s van- 
ishing resources no one can yet say. 
The area claimed in the President’s 
proclamation extends from the shore 
line to any point where the sea is less 
than 600 feet deep. The land thus sub- 


merged and contiguous to the conti- 





realizable. What this may mean can 
be appreciated from the estimate made 
of one resource alone in the Shelf. 
From examination of the geological 
formation of the Shelf in the Gulf of 
Mexico it is estimated that there alone 
a yield of 22 billion barrels of oil can 
be expected—more than the total 
proved reserves of the country today. 
Oil in other parts of the Shelf is esti- 
mated at more than the country has 
produced since the first well was tapped. 

Until exploitation of the Continental 
Shelf passes from the realm of fancy 


Devaney 


Despite current shortages, U.S. will always be assured of enough lumber 


nent extends out as much as 250 miles 


off New England, narrowing to as little. 


as 20 miles off Florida. Altogether it 
gives the U. S. control over national 
wealth in an area of 900,000 square 
miles. 

As this Shelf is merely an extension 
of the mainland, its geographical for- 
mation should be of similar texture 
and would, therefore, presumably add 
one-fifth to the country’s mineral re- 
sources. However, the proving and re- 
covery of these resources, especially 
where the sea depth may be 600 feet, 
is still untried. But engineering tri- 
umphs may make its hidden assets 


to the point where the engineering 
problems can be solved, the remedy 
for the depletion of our natural re- 
sources must remain along other lines, 
chief of which are as follows: (1) Per- 
fecting processes for cheaply recover- 
ing metals from low grade ores; (2) 
perfecting techniques for cheaply pro- 
ducing similar synthetic products, 
such as gasoline from shale; (3) ex- 
tending to other metals the re-use of 
scrap; (4) more reliance on foreign 
supplies. The U. S. has used about 
50% of its own oil, iron ore, copper, 
etc. Many foreign countries have prac- 
tically untouched reserves. 
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Big Business in Small Towns 


By ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 


ALL, blonde, big-handed son of 
Tite Massachusetts sea coast, 

Charlie Ring comes naturally by 
his passion for fishing. Summer eve- 
nings and week-ends he pilots his 35- 
foot cabin boat down the Ipswich 
River to deep water for a catch of 
hake or cod. George Strahl loves fish- 
ing, too, but he lives among the Penn- 
sylvania hills, so it’s trout he yearns 
for. 

Charlie Ring and George Strahl are 
lucky. They’re two of the 20,000 em- 
ployees of Sylvania Electric Products, 
a big company that doesn’t believe in 
big factories, and owns none. They 
have jobs within spitting distance of 
their fishing. 

Sylvania is a giant in the electrical 
industry. With sales over $100,000,- 
000, it’s one of the country’s biggest 
producers of radio tubes and light 
bulbs. Yet Sylvania lives and works 
only in comparatively small towns— 
over 20 of them. In its 44-year his- 
tory, Sylvania has carefully avoided 
building any one large plant. Instead 
of adding a new wing, it started a new 
plant somewhere else—in a small town. 
Its founders, Frank A. Poor and B. G. 
Erskine, had been small town boys 
themselves, and never forgot the ad- 
vantages in efficiency, in the health 
and happiness of employees, of divid- 
inig the productive eggs among many 
baskets. 


A GROWING TREND 


The professors of economics call 
this an example of the “decentraliza- 
tion of industry.” But Sylvania em- 
ployees aren’t aware of being Exhibit 
A in the growing trend away from 
colossal, super ant-hill factories. They 
simply call their way of life and 
work “handy,” and say that it “works 
fine.” They like their small pleasant 
towns, where everyone knows everyone 
else and life is at its most American. 
They like their small, compact plants, 
where management is human, visible. 





Rocer Wmuam Rus is a roving reporter of 
the business and industrial scene. 


in Danvers, Mass. (population 14,000), 
in Emporium, Pa. (4,500), in St. 
Mary’s, Pa. (7,600), Sylvania em- 
ployees are not mere numbers on a 
badge, but people. And from the com- 
pany’s point of view, a lot of person- 
nel problems fade away when one is 
dealing, not with a mystifying, incom- 
prehensible something called “labor,” 
but with one’s neighbors. 

The average big centralized plant, a 
fortress of grim impersonal power 
rising from dispiriting slums of its 
own making, defies the human soul to 
find happiness within range of its 
chimneys’ soot. Contrast this with Syl- 


Sylvania people have leisure for 
hobbies as various and cheerful as the 
flowers in their home gardens. Many 
raise squabs or chickens, others breed 
dogs, make model airplanes, turn out 
plastic gadgets, paint in oils and water. 
color, learn Spanish, fly kites or train 
homing pigeons. 

Under Sylvania’s system, promotion 
comes quickly. There are many more 
chances for advancement in 20 small 
plants than in one big plant. When the 
company opens a new factory it de 
taches able men—or women—from » 
factory already operating and makes 
them junior executives in the new one. 



















A pioneer in the industrial trend toward decentralization, 
Sylvania‘s experiment in locating its plants in small towns 
is reaping rich rewards in improved worker efficency 











vania plants, landscaped into the coun- 
tryside. At Danvers the trim, clean, 
well-lighted building is set back among 
lawns, where girls and men play cro- 
quet at the noon hour in Summer, or 
relax under gay beach umbrellas. The 
lawns are set with pine trees, each one 
dedicated to the memory of a Syl- 
vania man killed in the war. At Brook- 
ville, Pa., Sylvania’s factory even 
wears blue window curtains. In Salem, 
Mass., the company took over as an 
office a historic sea captain’s home, 
built in 1687. The stately front door 
was kept locked, and only the side 
doors used. No parking was allowed, 
and today the noble old house looks 
exactly as it always did. The only 
change was the installation of fluores- 
cent lighting. 

So firmly does the company believe 
in graciousness and rural life that it 
clung to them even when it established 
a research center in New York. Here 
its building is just outside the city, 
between a 110-acre municipal golf 
course and a 28-acre woodland estate, 
bought for protection. 





Assistant foremen move away to be 
come superintendents; machine opera 
tors become foremen. Rena Foster 
used to be a Sylvania machine opers- 
tor in Salem, Mass.; today she’s ip 
charge of personnel at Danvers. 

The keenest enthusiasm for the 
small town idea is found among Sy! 
vania employees who have been de | 
tailed to a larger city—as must occa 
sionally happen. Jim Duffy is proud 
of the promotion that brought him to / 
the company’s New York office, but he | 
longs to be back in Salem. “Here in | 
New York is no place for the kids to | 
play,” he mourns; “why, we don’t 
even have a piazza.” 

Regularly there comes up the ques 
tion of moving Sylvania’s advertising 
department from Emporium to New 
York, and as regularly its members 
howl in protest. They are rooted in 
their little steep-hill community. Bill 
Leibel, for instance, helps out Em- 
porium’s weekly. newspaper by setting 
copy on the linotype the night before 
publication. He couldn’t do that for 
the New York Times. 
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As to living costs, Sylvania’s small 
towns win easily. A worker in Buffalo 
who is paying $40 a month for three 
rooms went to work in Sylvania’s 
Brookville plant. His six-room house 
costs him $20. To be sure, his wages 
in Brookville are half what they were 
in Buffalo—Sylvania’s average wage 
is $126 a month—but he found he 
could save more money in Brookville. 
And in smaller places it’s more nat- 
ural for members of the same family 
to work in the same plant. Sylvania’s 
rolls are crowded with the names of 
brothers and sisters, mothers and 


- daughters, fathers and sons and cous- 


ins. In Emporium a mother and her 
two children work at adjacent ma- 
chines, near a father with his three 
children. 





Sylvania's trim plants look more like schools than factories 


This means a lot to family budgets, 
and the savings are reflected in the 
high degree of home ownership—“al- 
most everyone,” says Guy Klees of St. 
Mary’s; probably 90% in Emporium. 


_ This settled prosperity also makes for 


a high standard of education—in 
Danvers 70% of Sylvania’s people are 
high school graduates; in Brookville, 
9%. 

Men and women who work and live 
like this are not “proletarians,” or 
members of the “industrial classes.” 
They are independent citizens who 
elect to take jobs in the local factory. 
They are part of the community, just 
as the factory, with its trees and lawns, 
is part of the pleasant landscape. Com- 
pany and town are interwoven. In Em- 
porium, two Sylvania men are on the 
town council, another is Mayor, now 
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in his fourth term. He gets no salary. 

One won’t find the street corner 
loafers, the pool room bums, the raf- 
fish idlers characteristic of city life, in 
Sylvania’s small towns. Here, fun is 
organized, nearby, and available to 
all. At Danvers, for instance, there are 
beach parties, wienie roasts, soft ball, 
bowling, boating, swimming. The salt 
water of Marblehead is only minutes 
away. And Sylvania people play golf 
at their own country club. 

Sylvania has observed its people 
and their ways over the years, and has 
built upon them, to mutual advantage. 
Its savings and retirement fund plan 
is geared to the solid habits of small 
independent communities. Added to 
social security, this plan will allow an 
employee in the lower brackets, after 
25 years’ service, 
to retire on 75% 
of his average 
salary. The Em- 
ployees Associa- 
tion (dues, 15¢ 
a week) provides 
a $1,000 insur- 
ance policy as 
well as hospital 
and sickness 
benefits. And 
small towns are 
healthier. Of the 
1,900 people in 
its Emporium 
plant last Decem- 
ber, Sylvania 
had only 17 out 
more than a week 
on account of ill- 
ness—a rate of 
less than 1%. 
Safety awards decorate the walls of 
plant after plant. 

The advantages of its way of life, 
to Sylvania itself, are obvious. Absen- 
teeism is much less than in larger 
plants in larger places. In small com- 
munities people have a greater zest for 
life. Everything is more interesting to 
them—including their work, which 
they do better, according to Sylvania 
management, than they would in a 
larger place. There are fewer rejec- 
tions for imperfect workmanship; 
there is less need for supervision and 
inspection. 

Sylvania is not unique. But it is at 
the head of what, over the country, is 
likely to become a parade. Of its own 
accord, industry is more and more 
moving to the small towns. The Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce reports that the 


state’s small communities are being 
besieged with requests for factory 
sites. And the small towns, aware of 


their advantages, are advertising them 


and dangling them before industry, 
with such added inducements as tax- 
free or rent-free facilities, even pre- 
paid moving expenses. In the five 
years of its campaign, Mississippi's 
Balance Agriculture with Industry 
plan (see ForBes, Oct. 1, 1945) has 
brought, into the state’s small towns, 
factories with payrolls totaling $43,- 
000,000. Many companies now believe 
that a scattering of industry in smaller 
places is more efficient, more manage- 
able, a truer expression of American 
life. 

“A small, decentralized operation, 
through its wholesome effect on hu- 
man relations, buys better work at 
lower cost,” says the Ford Co., in sum- 
ming up 27 years of successful experi- 
ence with its “village industries.” “The 
workers would not hear of going back 
to the city shops.” 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


“It is not to the best interests of all 
concerned to have too many people 
working on one lot,” agrees General 
Motors, and sets aside $120,000,000 
for expansion, chiefly into new, small 
factories. 

“We can produce bulbs more 
cheaply in small communities,” chimes 
in General Electric. “The most efficient 
lamp plant is one of 300 to 500 people. 
Increasing size means increasing re- 
moteness of decisions. Personnel work 
is a series of intimate, personal, local 
cases. We are hoping to bring top 
management closer to each individual 
employee.” 

And some companies will even go 
along with these words of a senatorial 
committee: “The problem of decen- 
tralization is the problem of preserv- 
ing the American home, the rock upon 
which our society and our economy 
are built.” 

Has your town an industry, a plant 
like one of the 20 members of Syl- 
vania’s family? If not, has it not per- 
haps an appropriate site for another 
milestone on the way to decentraliza- 
tion? Has your state, like many 
others, a bureau whose special func- 
tion is to attract big companies eager 
to divide into smaller units, in small 
and pleasant places? The current is 
rising; now is the time to direct it for 
the good of industry, citizens and com- 
munities alike. 
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Family Partnerships 
And Income Taxes 


By SELIG J. LEVITAN 


N the years immediately preceding 

the War, the distribution of the 

ownership of small business enter- 
prises among a family group became 
a familiar occurrence. Gaining popu- 
larity as a means of reducing Federal 
income tax burdens, the distributions 
frequently were motivated by other 
considerations. The method most often 
used involved the establishment of a 
husband-wife partnership to operate a 
business that previously had been an 
individual enterprise or a corporation 
whose stock had been largely, if not 
wholly, owned by the husband. 

In general, the husband-wife part- 
nership was created through a trans- 
action according to one or more of 
the following basic patterns: (1) a 
gift of a partnership interest; (2) a 
gift of money with which to buy a 
partnership interest; (3) a sale of a 
partnership interest in exchange for a 
promise to pay; (4) a purchase by 
the member of the family group with 
independent resources. 

In some cases the wife became a 
limited partner, limited in liability to 
creditors, in participation in profits 
and losses of the enterprise, and in 
her rights as a partner to compel dis- 
tribution of earnings and to partici- 
pate in the control of the business 
enterprise. 


WHEN IS PARTNERSHIP LEGAL? 


Traditionally, there appeared to be 
no reason why a husband and wife 
could not engage in a business enter- 
prise in the relationship of partners. 
In innumerable cases it had been tried 
successfully. But the mushrooming 
popularity of this method of effecting 
tax reductions was such, and the ap- 
pearance that many of the transfers 
were merely “colorable” so numerous, 
that the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue im a series of cases levied de- 
Seuic J. Levrran, a member of the New 


York Bar, specializes in tax and corporate 
law. 





ficiency assessments against the hus 
band on the ground that no partner- 
ships existed and that all the income 
of the business should have been re- 
ported as the income of the husband. 

In two recent cases the Tax Court 
sustained the Commissioner, but while 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals 
sustained the Tax Court, the Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court reversed. Because of this 


a gift of $50,000 to his wife. She 
promptly purchased from him an up. 
divided one-half interest in the busi 
ness for $105,250. In payment she 
delivered to her husband her ched 
for $50,250 (note the effort to enhanc 
the appearance of reality of the tran 
action by the addition of a smal 
amount of the wife’s money) and pro 
missory notes aggregating $50,000. 





This expert's analysis sheds new and significant light on a 
currently popular device for reducing Federal income ta 
burdens—the husband-wife partnership arrangement 





conflict in Circuit Court decisions and 
the rapid growth of the family part- 
nership device as a means of reducing 
surtaxes, the Supreme Court agreed to 
review the holdings. 

The two Supreme Court opinions 
holding the husband-wife partnership 
ineffectual as a device for distribution 
of partnership earnings came down to- 
gether late last February. The Chief 
Justice and. Justice Reed dissented in 
both cases. 

The facts in both cases were typical 
husband-wife cases. In Lusthaus v. 
Commissioner, the husband had con- 
ducted a retail furniture business at 
two stores for some 25 years. His wife 
had helped him out occasionally with- 
out compensation. In 1939 the hus- 
band sought from his attorneys advice 
on how he could diminish his increas- 
ing income tax burdens. A plan was 
worked out for a husband-wife part- 
nership. The wife did not participate 
to any appreciable degree in these con- 
ferences between the husband and his 
advisors, carrying out the transaction 
under the instructions of her husband 
and his counsel. She did not have 
separate counsel or advice of her own. 

The plan which was carried out was, 
in brief, as follows: The husband made 


Unlike the husband-wife partnership 
situation in many other cases, the wife 
in the Lusthaus case owned her ow 
home, valued at between $25,000 and 
$35,000, and securities valued at ap 
proximately $25,000. 

The Court found that there was aj - 
“understanding” that the notes wert 
to be paid from the profits “to bh 
ascribed to the wife under the part 
nership agreement,” although the obli 
gation to pay the notes was unequivo 
cal and the wife appeared to hav 
sufficient financial resources to makt 
her responsible to the extent of he 
indebtedness. In the operation of the 
business the wife continued to act i 
about the same way that she had acted 
in the past, assisting her husband # 
required. But the control and map 
agement of the business remained i 
the husband as it had in the past. 

The husband’s drawings during th 
first year of the partnership were ver) 
much larger than the wife’s. Durin 
the second year, the wife’s drawing 
were somewhat larger than the hus 
band’s and were used largely to makt 
payments to him on account of th 
promissory notes. 

On these facts, the Tax Court found 
that the partnership was not genuin 
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for income tax purposes. A majority 
of the Supreme Court agreed. 

In the case of Commissioner v. 
Tower, the facts were quite similar. 
The manufacturing business involved 
had been conducted in corporate form. 
Immediately prior to the creation of 
the partnership in 1937 the husband 
awned 445 of the 500 outstanding 
shares of stock, his wife owned five 
shares, and a third party owned 25 
shares. These three were the directors 
and officers of the company. While the 
husband was in fact the manager of 
the business and the third party was 
its bookkeeper, the wife performed no 
duties. 

As did the husband in the Lusthaus 
case, the husband in the Tower case 
sought advice with respect to his in- 
creasing tax problems. His advisors 
recommended the dissolution of the 
corporation and the formation of a 
partnership with his wife. To carry 
out the program the husband trans- 
ferred to his wife approximately two- 
fifths of his stock as a gift and paid a 
gift tax. Three days later the corpora- 
tion was liquidated and a limited part- 
nership formed, the wife’s capital con- 
tribution being the liquidation value 
of her shares. 

In place of the salaries which the 
husband and bookkeeper had drawn 
while the business was conducted in 
the corporate form, an adjustment in 
the partners’ interests was made. The 
husband continued to manage the busi- 
ness in all essential matt.rs; the wife 
did not participate in the conduct of 
the business. The partnership profits 
distributed to her were used for family 
purposes for which funds previously 
had been supplied by the husband. 


EFFECT OF THE DECISION 


Upon these facts, the Tax Court 
found that the wife was not in fact a 
partner and the Supreme Court sus- 
tained that finding. 

How far do these decisions go in 
establishing a rule? 

Justice Rutledge felt compelled to 
publish a warning that the decisions 
were indeed far reaching. In his con- 
curring opinion in the Tower case he 
said that in his judgment the effect 
of the decision “is to rule that in situa- 
tions of this character, the formation 
of a limited partnership under state 
law between husband and wife, -with 
the latter as a limited partner, follow- 
ing immediately upon the husband’s 
donation to the wife of a share in the 








assets of the business previously and 
afterwards conducted by him and con- 
ditioned upon her leaving the assets in 
the business, does not as a matter of 
Federal tax law accomplish the forma- 
tion of a partnership sufficient to re- 
lieve the husband of tax liability for 
the income derived after the transfer 
from use in the business of the share 
thus donated to the wife.” 

It is Justice Rutledge’s belief that 
“as a matter of law .. . the Tax Court 
is not free in these or substantially 
similar circumstances to draw either 
the contrary conclusions or opposing 
ones.” Justice Rutledge says, in sub- 
stance, in his concurring opinion, what 
Justice Reed in his dissenting opinion 
in the Lusthaus case understood the 
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When is a family partnership legal? 


majority of the Court to have said: 
that the effect of the Court’s opinion 
is to preclude for Federal income tax 
purposes a valid husband-wife partner- 
ship if the husband gives to the wife 
directly or indirectly the capital to 
finance her part of the partnership 
investment, unless she also substan- 
tially participates in the management 
of the business or otherwise performs 
vital additional services. 

The majority opinion in the Tower 
case does not go quite so far in its 
statement of governing principles nor 
is the conclusion of Justice Rutledge 
necessary as an explanation of the de- 
cisions. The majority of the Court 
recognized that husbands and wives 
may under certain circumstances be- 
come partners for tax and other pur- 
poses and that a number of factual 
considerations govern the decisions: 
the source of the wife’s investment of 
capital, the extent of her contribution 
to the control and management of the 
business, whether she “otherwise per- 
forms vital additional services” are all 
significant elements. In the cases at 
issue there was, in the view of the Tax 
Court, an absence of all the elements 
which might give substance and real- 
ity to the partnerships. 


It is difficult to reconcile these cats. 
goric findings with the evidence jy 
both cases of apparently valid tran. 
fers of partnership interests, a point § 
stressed by Justice Reed in his dissent 
in the Lusthaus case. Inevitably, there. 
fore, the decisions imply an attack 
upon the validity of the transfers, or a 
rule that even if the transfers are 
valid, for income tax purposes they 
will be ignored. The Supreme Cour 
avoided specification of the first alter. 
native as the basis of its decision; yet 
finding a sound justification for the 

second basis is indeed difficult. : 

The Tax Court in the past has given 
consideration in family partnership 
cases to many factors, including those 
which the majority of the Supreme 
Court considered to be relevant. These 
considerations have often resulted in 
the upholding of such partnerships for 
Federal income tax purposes. Whether 
the Tax Court will change its attitude 
regarding pertinent criteria as a result 
of the two Supreme Court decisions 
remains to be seen. The decisions do 
not compel such modification. 

It is believed that in the future, as 
in the past, the decision in each case 
will be based on its particular facts. 

A further problem as to the limits 
of the opinion arises out of the ques- 
tion whether the decisions are limited 
to husband and wife partnerships, as 
implied in the proposition stated by 
Justice Rutledge, or whether they ex- 
tend to all “family partnerships.” 
























PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


In the Tower case, the Court re 
ferred to the case as following the | 
general pattern of many of the “family | 
partnership” cases. Would a gift trans | 
fer of an interest in a business to a son 
for the avowed purpose of creating in 
him a partnership interest be consid: 
ered effective? Does it make any dif / 
ference if the son, in the process of [ 
learning the business, took a junior | 
place in the enterprise? What are 
“vital additional services”? Would 4 
son who is learning the business be 
performing “vital additional services”? 
To what extent would the presence of | 
other partners (strangers) affect the 
validity of the husband-wife partner- 
ship? And to what extent does the 
type of business affect the result, i.e, 
does it matter that the income flows 
from capital investment rather than | 
from personal services? _ 

These questions were not considered 

{Continued on page 52) 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


By THE EDITORS 


sentially simple: you own a num- 

ber of trailers, of various types 
and sizes, and rent them to the public 
by the hour, day or week, as required. 
The largest trailer rental firm in the 
Northwest, located in Minneapolis and 
operated by E. J. Sutton, has a fleet 
of 65 trailers, which are rented at the 
following rates: a regular four-wheel 
trailer, $1 for two hours (minimum 
rate), $4 a day; Jumbo four-wheel 
trailer, $5 a day; two-wheel trailer, $1 
for three hours (minimum rate), $2 a 
day, $10 a week; six by 16 foot six- 
wheel trailer, 75¢ an hour or $6 a day. 
Often, in the Summer, all 65 trailers 
are rented, and there is a waiting list 
of customers. If the average brings in 
$2 a day in rentals, and you keep an 
average of 30 trailers always rented, 


7... trailer rental business is es- 


your gross income would thus be $60 


a day. 

Overhead consists of salaries for 
helpers (Sutton employs three), ex- 
penses for repairs and painting, parts 
and maintenance, advertising, rent, 
and the other usual business expenses. 
Sutton estimates that it requires a cap- 
ital of about $10,000 to start a suc- 
cessful trailer rental business today. 
Most of this is invested in the trailers 
themselves, which cost from $100 up 
to some $250 or $300 each for the 
larger sizes, including such accessories 
as hitches, bolts, repair stock, blankets 
and canvases. 


"HOME-MADE" TRAILERS 


Another sum must be invested for 
a drill press, emery wheel, painting 
and welding equipment, tools, etc., for 
your trailers must be constantly kept 
in good repair. A further sum may, 
in many cases, be needed to erect a 
suitable workshop and office building 
on the trailer lot, and another portion 
of your $10,000 is required for rent, 
license fees and advertising expenses. 
Also, part of your investment should 

set aside as a reserve fund. 

Since new trailers have not been 
manufactured for some years, the trail- 
er rental companies have for some 
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in Trailer Rentals 


years been building their own, gener- 
ally with auto frames obtained from 
auto junk yards. Good rubber tires, 
however, are always essential, and 
“home-made” trailers must be made 
to look as spic and span as if they had 
just come from the factory. This is 
especially advisable in a competitive 
area. Sutton recommends the purchase 
of new, manufactured trailers when 
available, in preference to making 
your own. 





How much you can make depends, 
naturally, on local conditions, and on 
how you operate. Sutton believes it 
would be better not to expect a return 
on your investment of much more than 
6% the first year, when you're getting 
established, 20% the second year, 
30% or more the third year, possibly 
40% or more thereafter. He also ad- 
vises starting with a small number of 
trailers—not less than 8 or 10—and 
keep adding to them as the business 





The increasing use of trailers by people moving into new 
post-war homes is expected to result in a substantial expan- 
sion in the trailer rental business. Capital required, $10,000. 
Potential return: 20 per cent in the second year 





Location is important. Some cities 
are already well supplied with trailer 
rental firms, and thus afford less op- 
portunity than many cities where the 
demand is greater than the supply. 
Many towns of more than 15,000 pop- 
ulation can be found where no trailer 
rental service exists. Before locating, 
it’s important to check first on license 
requirements, since fees in some states 
are exorbitant. In Texas, for instance, 
a trailer license fee is based on its 
weight capacity, and a charge of as 
much as $25 a year is made on a two- 
wheel job. Where possible, it is better 
to locate where the license fees are 
nominal. You can check the fees in 
any state by inquiring at the auto 
license department. 

Preferably, the specific location 
should be on a street with a great 
deal of auto traffic, for its advertising 
value. And a sizable lot, with a con- 


venient drive-in, is essential. 







@ 


increases. Your aim is to have a few 
trailers always on hand, and not have 
them all rented out all the time, for 
customers don’t like to be kept wait- 
ing, and here’s a point worth remem- 
bering: Don’t try to expand too fast. 
In this business, quality equipment is 
better than quantity. 

The bulk of the business comes from 
people who rent their homes or apart- 
ments, rather than from home-owners. 
Renters move often, in normal times, 
and a large percentage of them do 
their own moving via rented trailers. 
However, home-owners who have lake 
cottages are also good customers, for 
each year they move various items 
back and forth from these lake homes 
—especially boats. If you are located 
near a lake cottage area, it’s advisable 
to have several boat trailers available 
for this purpose. 

A man who enters this business 
should, preferably, be one who is 
himself handy with tools, and who at 
least knows how to supervise the re- 
pair and maintenance—or construe- 
tion—of his trailers. 

Although no fortunes have been 
made in the trailer rental business, it’s 
a field that does represent an oppor- 
tunity with a future. 
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BIGGEST 


PEND five minutes with Louis J. 
Chatten, hard-driving, decisive 
looking and blunt-talking Ameri- 
can head of North American Philips 
Co., Inc., and he’d probably be the 
last man in the world you’d accuse of 
harboring the twin vices of indecision 
and procrastination. And yet these 
very qualities, blended together into 
one inharmonious whole, were respon- 
sible for Chatten’s “biggest mistake.” 

“And believe me, it was a whopper,” 
he insists. Talking in clipped, staccato 
phrases, sometimes in rather unortho- 
dox vernacular, Chatten claims that his 
blunder taught him a truth which 
everyone in business might well take 
to heart. As he puts it: 

“Procrastination is not only the 
thief of time; it’s the thief of profits 
and industrial progress.” 


HELPED TO WIN THE WAR 


Educated in his native state of New 
Jersey, Chatten is a graduate of Rider 
College. After serving in the air forces 
in World War I he became Financial 
Manager of the Barney Ahlers Con- 
struction Co. From there he moved on 
to high executive positions with some 
of the country’s leading electrical com- 
panies, serving successively with the 
Dictograph Corp., Fada Radio- and 
Electrical Corp. and Bendix Home Ap- 
pliances. He played a vital role in the 
winning of World War II in his capa- 
city as Director of the Radio and 
Radar Division of the WPB. 

Despite an abundance of natural hu- 
mility, Louis Chatten is as dynamic as 
a tornado. Under the driving force of 
his personality the production of mili- 
tary electronic equipment, including 
the magic radar, was stepped up from 
practically zero at the time of Pearl 
Harbor to an annual volume of $5,000,- 
000,000 by V-J Day. 

“But if I hadn’t made that big mis- 
take,” he says, “I don’t think I would 
have been able to put through our 
radar program with the speed we did. 
It taught me the necessity of being de- 








Cuartes Furcocowe is Managing Editor of 
Forses. 


“I Was a Procrastinator’” 


As told to CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


cisive, the value of moving into action 
without delay—once you've gathered 
all your facts and have determined on 
the wisdom of your decision. 
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be persuaded. And right there I made 
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Louis Chatten’s biggest blunder taught him an important 
truth — and a lesson that played a large role in winning 
the war. You'll find it useful in your own business 


—— 





“At the time I made my blunder, the 
radio industry was still in short pants, 
much in the same way as radar is to- 
day. The company of which I was 
vice-president and general manager 
was a leader in its field. On one of my 
many visits to our West Coast agencies 
an amateur radio fan showed me a 
midget radio set he had built. 

“It was the first I’d seen. I don’t 
know if it was the first ever made. 
Anyway, the idea was not then being 
commercial- 
ized. Radio 
was still in the 
age in which 
the vogue was 
for bigger and 
bigger. sets. 
The more a 
set approached 
the dimen- 
sions of a 
Queen Anne 
chiffonier, the 
more pride the 
average 
American housewife took in the thing. 

“I showed this midget set to my 
associates. Because of its miniature 
size, of course, it did not have the tone 
quality of larger models, and when I 
turned it on it was greeted with snorts 
of disepproval. We called in our pro- 
duction engineer. He said he wouldn’t 
have the blankety blank thing in his 
home even if it could be sold for a 
dollar. Arguments in favor of mass 

production with volume sales at low 
cost carried no weight. They all in- 
sisted that such a set must also be the 





Louls J. Chatten 


“My second blunder came when | 
rationalized that, after all, a few 
months’ delay wouldn’t make much 
difference, and I agreed to postpone 
production of our ‘mighty mite’ until 
the time when it could be given the 
perfection of tone which had made our 
large, standard-size set nationally 
famous.” 

Chatten tightened his lips and smiled 
wryly as he recalled the incident. 

“Well,” he continued, “the upshot 
of the whole thing was that while we 
were monkeying around trying to 
achieve perfection, two of our competi- 
tors kicked procrastination out the 
window and took the bull by the horns, 
so to speak. They went right ahead 
with their own midget sets—of no bet 
ter tone than ours—and cleaned up, © 
while we were sleeping at the switch. _ 
The country’s housewives went for the | 
utility aspect of the midget radio in a | 
big way. To hell with perfect tone! 
What they wanted was a set they could | 
carry from room to room as they did | 
their chores. f 

“When we finally decided, after nine | 
months of procrastination, to enter the | 
midget field, we climbed on the tail- 
board of the band-wagon, while our | . 
two competitors were sitting right up | 
front in the driver’s seat. Indecision 
and procrastination, while we strove 
to achieve theoretical perfection, had 
prevented us from leading the parade 
ourselves. 

“This experience was to be of im 7 
mense value to me in the practically ” 
untried field of radar production # 
WPB. The experience of the companies 
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upon which I had to rely lay chiefly in 
the electrical and home radio field. 
Being a bit reluctant to commit them- 
selves to making radar instruments, a 
new field for them, they begged for 
time to come to a decision. But the 
emergency was 80 great that delay 
would be fatal. Production had to get 
under way in the shortest possible 
time. Reinforced by the memory of my 
own blunder, I insisted on getting 
started with the program at once. 
Luckily, I won my point. 

“That became our policy from then 
on—never to delay a decision. I recall 
one occasion, at the beginning of our 
program, when this policy resulted in 
a procurement of $300,000,000 worth 
of supplies being approved—and not 
rashly—in less than an hour’s time. It 
was the ability and courage to make 
decisions in the shortest possible time 
that was to a large extent responsible 
for the fact that companies with a 
peacetime production of only a quarter 
billion dollars were able to step it up 
rapidly to five billion annually—and 
this in practically a new field. 

“It was also the principal factor be- 
hind the instruments that sought out, 
in total darkness, the coastal batteries 
on the Normandy Coast, thereby sav- 
ing an incalculable number of lives on 
D-Day. And it was largely responsible 
for Admiral Nimitz’ ability to destroy 
the Japanese fleet so early in the 
Pacific. 


DELAYS INCREASE COSTS 


Chatten contends that: “Not only 
does the policy of making rapid deci- 
sions speed up production—in your 
job and in your plant; it also reduces 
costs. Limited production, waiting on 
the formulation of policies, is one of 
the chief elements in swollen overhead. 
At the end of our program many radar 
instruments cost 70% less than first 
estimates indicated, chiefly because de- 
cisions were made without delay.” 

Chatten deplores the tendency, which 
he feels is common today, to ignore 
the basic fact that theoretical planning 
can’t replace practical experience. 


- Adequate planning is one thing. Wait- 


ing for that last minuscule point of 
perfection is another. 

“By all means,” he says, “look be- 
fore you leap; but, having looked, 
jump. Don’t let your feet get frozen 
controls. The way of progress, both 
for industry and the individual, is the 
same: reasonable study of a problem, 
then prompt action. Frozen controls 
will get you nowhere.” 
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VOICE WRITING gives 
me time I never had 
before to see new 
prospects 
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Desk work was tying him down .. . 


Until he turned to VOICE WRITING— 
and discovered two hours a day he never thought 
he could spare for outside calls! 


Thousands of executives have proved that they can literally talk their 
work away by dictating it to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. 
Letters, orders, memos, instructions speed off the desk. Delays, waste 
motion, are eliminated. Hours a day are saved. Just phone Ediphone, your 
city, and ask a representative for the full story. Or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Dept. V5, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 











Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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On this page, every issue, FORBES pre- 
sents the most pertinent comments 
of foreign newspapers about American 
business and the American way of life. 


LTHOUGH the contribution of the 
U.S.A. to the funds of UNNRA 
was jar greater than that of any 
other country, there is a well calcu- 
lated tendency abroad to saddle on is 
the chief blame for the threatened 


world famine: 


“As the outstanding food producer 
and consumer, America has it in her 
power to arrest the threatened famine 
. . . and no one else has that power. 
Though it is far from true that every- 
one in America enjoys an abundant 
diet, there is more room for belt tight- 
ening in the States than in most other 
countries. . . . One of the unfortunate 
effects of recent public statements . . . 
has been to encourage some producers 
to hoard their stocks. If all the cereals 
in America could be brought to light, 
it might be found that the over-all 
shortage was much less than has been 
supposed.”—The News Chronicle, 
London, England. (Liberal.) 


“Famine threatens a barely compre- 
hending world. . . . Europe’s eyes in- 
deed are terning more and more to 
the U. S. as the combatant who has 
suffered the least. There is little doubt 
that European goodwill for America 
during the next decade will be largely 
determined by the extent of the effort 
made to help.”—-Sydney Morning Her- 
ald, Sydney, Australia. (Independent 
Progressive. ) 


“The appeal to Great Britain by Mr. 
F. H. La Guardia . . . to make the 
greatest sacrifice possible . . . in order 
to feed Continental Europe may at 
first seem strange when . . . at his 
own ‘elbow’ is to be found the largest 
supply of wheat. Mr. La Guardia was 
in effect admitting his inability to do 
business in his own country.”—Globe 
qf 


© America-Through 
Foreig 


and Mail, Toronto, Canada. (Conser- 


vative. ) 


The following comments suggest that 
Uncle Sam is an inconstant creature 


in his ideological loyalties: 


“In the U. S. reactionary tendencies 
are gaining headway. . . . A new pro- 
Fascist movement is appearing on the 
scene and not bothering to conceal it- 
self. One manifestation is the revival 
of the Ku Klux Klan. . . . It is inter- 
esting to observe that the so-called 
Committee on Anti-American Activ- 
ities of the House of Representatives, 
previously the ‘Dies’ Committee, 
which has fulminated against demo- 
cratic organizations in the U. >., is 
most receptive to the resurgence of 
American Fascist trends.”—Krasnaya 
Zvezda, Moscow, Russia. (Communist. ) 


“It is a disconcerting experience if 
one left the U. S. in June, 1945, and 
returned in April, 1946. In eight 
months, or rather in the past 60 days, 
the atmosphere in the U. S. has com- 
pletely changed, so that you are al- 


Tue LitTLe “FLour” 


From the Globe & Mail, Toronto, Can. 


most forced to ask if you were not | 


fooled by a mirage. . . . In June, 1945, 
even those without confidence believed 
it their duty to work for peace; in 
April, 1946, while the whole world 
wants to avoid war everyone in Amer. 
ica believes it his duty to prepare for 
it.’—Le Monde, Paris, France. 
gressively Independent.) 


“After weeks of uncertainty, it is 
now clear that the U. S. has changed 
its policy towards the Argentine. 
Whereas it announced after the Argen- 
tine election that it would sign no 
military alliance with Latin America 
if Argentina were included, now it is 
ready to enter such an agreement... 
an admission that American diplomacy 
failed in its attempt to prevent the 
election of Peron.”—Winnipeg Free 


Press, Winnipeg, Canada. (Liberal.) 


Recent newspaper dispatches have 
played up the breakdown of discipline 
among the occupational troops in 
some parts of Europe. Switzerland, 
which has opened up its educational 


facilities to the Gls, does not subscribe | 


to the complaints: 


“Soldiers in uniform and citizens 
of one of the most powerful of the de- | 


mocracies are sojourning among us, 
one of the oldest democracies, resum- 
ing their studies interrupted by the 


war. They are renewing their contacts [ 
with spiritual values after being slaves | 


to murderous machines. How do they 
compare with our own students? They 
are more intelligent and they have 
more spirit, but their store of know! 


edge is not as profound. They say | 


what they think and think what they 
say. They are not afraid of expressing 
views contrary to those of the major: 
ity. . . . The extent of their mental 
curiosity is astounding, as is their 


eagerness to derive the utmost benefit : 


from their stay in Switzerland.”— 


L’Illustré, Lausanne, Switzerland. (In- 


dependent.) — 
FORBES 
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tion-minded in a big way. More 

than 100,000 conventions, meet- 
ings and technical conferences are 
sponsored every year, by more than 
3,000 national and 9,000 state or local 
trade associations, engineering soci- 
eties and professional groups. Millions 
of people go to them; thousands spend 
time there profitably; but only a few 
hundred get the most out of them. 


Piicesninded America is conven- 


cause most speeches can be read more 
quickly than heard. Alert listening 
breeds questions, stimulates additional 
ideas to bounce off the other minds 
assembled. When the discussion period 
comes, ask those questions. Express 
those ideas. Participate! _ 

What do you get out of it? Plenty. 
For one thing, you may get able people 
thinking about problems important to 
you or your company. Helpful ideas 





Maybe you think you have little to learn about the “hows” 
of attending a convention, but don’t be too sure until you 
read this. There’s a definite technique to it 





Techniques for putting ideas and 
information into conventions have 
been highly developed. How to get the 
ideas out has received scant attention. 
Attending a convention profitably is 
hard work. It calls for a variety of 
business skills but pays good dividends 
to the successful. 

The first step is to recognize conven- 
tion-attending as a business opportu- 
nity, the time spent at meetings as part 
of a business trip. Don’t lose sight of 
the main idea—to bring back some- 
thing of future benefit. 

When you get toa convention, take 
a good look at the program. Decide 
which speeches and sessions promise 
new ideas or information. Then par- 
ticipate in those sessions. 

Even listening closely isn’t enough. 
Try to analyze, to poke holes in the 
speakers’ statements, to translate their 
ideas into terms applicable to your 
own problems. Participating means 
taking part mentally, trying to inter- 
pret from the speaker’s mannerisms, 
tone of voice or asides, meanings that 
may not be obvious from the words 
themselves. Fail in this and you're 
more or less wasting your time, be- 





Norman G. Suwie, a regular Forses con- 
tributor, has written this story from first- 
d experience. 
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pop out from the most unexpected 
sources. Then, too, you get practice in 
expressing yourself clearly before a 
crowd. You identify yourself in a 
pleasing and appropriate manner 
among members of your profession. 
Your ideas and questions invite others 
to meet you, talk with you later, ex- 
change more ideas, explore new areas. 





It’s also profitable to make yourself 
available for committee activity which 
may arise out of the meeting. Techni- 
cal or administrative committee work 
often associates you with leading men 
in your field, makes you of more im- 
portance to your company, gives you 


So You're Going to 
a Convention? 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


invaluable experience in getting results 
through group operation. 

In between the formal convention 
sessions, circulate. Talk to people, let 
people talk to you. Get interested in 
their problems and get them interested 
in yours. 

Don’t eat by yourself—and don’t 
hang around with associates from your 
own company whom you see every 
day. Seek new contacts, unfamiliar 
ideas. The essence of a convention is 
people. It’s a place where people come 
together for a purpose. Shun the peo- 
ple and you miss the purpose. Neither 
pure extroverts nor pure introverts get 
the most out of conventions. One talks 
so much he doesn’t hear anything but 
his own voice. The other keeps to him- 
self and hears nothing he couldn’t read 
in the trade papers next week. 

As the meeting runs its course, jot 
down notes—notes of new information 
picked up, where to go for further 
data; notes on casual conversations of 
human or business interest, notes of 
names, addresses, of ideas for your 
own work, stimulated by some paper, 
some discussion, some chance remark. 
Jot them down—promptly. They'll be 
result-producing memoirs for later 
culling. 


CRYSTALLIZE YOUR IDEAS 


When you get back home, finish 
your convention-attending job. If your 
boss isn’t smart enough to ask for a 
memorandum about the meeting, write 
one anyhow. Don’t just give him a 
transcript of your jottings. Make a list 
of ideas and information resulting 
from the convention which have some 
meaning in relation to your own work, 
your boss’s interests, your company’s 
problems. 

When that memorandum has been 
made just as practical as possible, 
when it has been written and delivered, 
when you have followed through to 
action as best you can all the ideas 
you meant to do something about, then 
you are through attending that conven- 
tion—and not until then. 
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Behind the Labor Scene 


— digests all labor publica- 
tions—their circulation approaches 
20,000,000—and_ regularly presents 
typical extracts, without comment. 


“EXCELLENT CHANCE” 


From the Brockton Union (Ind.) : 


For the first time since 1933 the 
GOPers have an excellent chance of 
capturing Congress. Revulsion from 
the war, the Pearl Harbor investiga- 
tion, inflation, OPA blunders, wage 
controls, black markets, the draft, and 
lack of an intelligible foreign policy 
can be exploited by the Republican 
leaders to drag in enough votes to 
throw out some of the bureaucrats who 
have been bungling long enough. 


“COURAGEOUS” 


From [nternational Teamster (AFL; 
circulation 437,276) : 


StassEN Hetps GENERAL Morors 
STRIKERS. Harold E. Stassen, former 
governor of Minnesota and a candi- 
date for the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1948, has startled re- 
actionaries by serving on the national 
committee to feed the families of Gen- 
eral Motors strikers. It was a coura- 
geous thing for a candidate for politi- 
cal office to do. It undoubtedly infuri- 
ated the huge corporations who are 
trying to beat labor into submission. 
By serving on this relief committee, 
Mr. Stassen has injured his chances 
for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation because so many of the conven- 








tion delegates will be controlled by 


the anti-labor corporations. They will 
fight him to the end. 


“GOVERNMENT CONTROLS” 


From Federation News (AFL): 


The premature removal of salutary 
government controls caused the build- 
ing industry to work at cross purposes 
for six months after the end of the 
war, so that practically no low cost 
housing, either for veterans or other- 
wise, was started during that time by 
private industry despite the over- 
whelming need. This fact, plus the 
now acknowledged fact that we re- 
moved food rationing and controls too 
promptly for the welfare of mankind, 
should make us realize that our blind 
worship of free enterprise often inter- 
feres with the satisfaction of human 
needs. 


“ABILITY TO PAY" 


From The Butcher Workman 
(AFL; circulation 135,000) : 


When General Motors cracked the 
biggest joke of the decade, that “wages 
and profits (or ability to pay) have no 
connection,” the average man scratch- 
ed his ear in bewilderment, saying, 
“Did I hear or read right?” 

We will admit that the man with a 
$150,000 per year salary has not much 
in common with the packinghouse 
worker at $36 per week. The $150,000- 
a-year man does not eat, drink, live 
in the same kind of a house or drive 
the same car as the $36 per week man, 
and yet, Gentlemen of General Motors, 
or Packers, there is an irrepressible 
connection between the two. 


“INSULTING ATTACKS” 


From Chicago Union News (CIO): 


Comes word that certain indepen- 
dent companies are trying to make 
out a case against their coughing up 
the 1814-cent raise, or reasonable fac- 
simile thereof, that has been won by 
the UE and other CIO unions as the 
national wage pattern. According to 
the managements of some of our 
shops, paying this increase will cause 
their treasuries such extreme pain and 
hardship that the resulting shortage of 
profit cells in their financial blood- 


stream will lead to death by bank. 
ruptcy. 

No more insulting attacks on the 
managerial and profit-making ability 
of corporation officers is ever made 
than the one they make themselves 
when pleading poverty to a demand 


for a wage increase. Needless to say, | 
their charges against themselves are | 
almost always unwarranted. We refer 


readers to the UE handbook called 


“How Corporations Conceal Profits” 





“Nice footwork, Champ, but how about a solid blow for « change!” 


From The Hatworker (AFL) 


for some of the thousand and one 
tricks in this trade. .. . 

As long as workers are willing to 
put up a militant, conscientious wage 
fight, they'll come out on top. 


“JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES” 


From St. Louis Labor Tribun 
(AFL): 


An irresistible sentiment both with | 
in and without the organized labot | 


movement is demanding that effective 
machinery be devised to solve juris 
dictional disputes so that the public, 
the employers, and similar innocent 
bystanders who are unwittingly in- 


volved in them, be spared this some | 


times needless expensive embarrass 
ment when the unions directly involved 
themselves cannot compromise or arbi- 
trate their differences. As Central 
Trades Executive Secretary John |. 
Rollings so bluntly observed not long 
ago: 

“Jurisdictional disputes are a curs 
to the organized labor movement.” 

If the labor movement voluntarily 
cannot find the solution, we are afraid 
that an aroused public opinion, 
through the Government, will find am 
unpalatable one for it. 
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MERCHANDISING 


Revolution in Home 


Furnishings 


MERCHANDISING program 
A which promises to transform the 

home furnishings industry and 
make the average home-maker color 
conscious as never before is now getting 
into full swing. It’s not only. an out- 
standing example of post-war planning, 
but also of all-out co-operation among 
allied business groups. 

For many years the various branches 
of the home furnishings industry have 
been plagued by a complete lack of co- 
ordination in styling of their products. 
The individual furniture manufacturer, 
for instance, could never be sure that 
a new shade or texture would combine 
harmoniously with shades to be pro- 
moted by manufacturers of draperies, 
rugs, paints, etc. 

The comment of Howard P. Hil- 
dreth, chairman of the merchandising 


sales, consumer confusion and dissatis- 
faction. Merchandise remained over- 
long in display rooms and turnover 
was slow. 

As one industry representative puts 
it, for perhaps 34,000,000 of the na- 
tion’s 35,000,000 families, the pur- 
chase of home furnishings is an over- 
the-counter transaction handled by 
sales clerks with no pretentions to 
more than a rudimentary training or 
taste in proper matching of colors. 
Color co-ordination was needed, but 
color co-ordination is difficult even for 
the most skilled decorator when no 
such co-ordination exists at factory 
sources, 

Aggressive leadership within the car- 
pet industry determined to find a solu- 
tion for this vexing problem—a set of 
conditions which plainly reduced over- 





The story of a unique color merchandising program which 
not only benefits both manufacturer and retailer, but also 
sets a precedent for other inter-industry cooperative ventures 








committee of the Institute of Carpet 


| Manufacturers of America, Inc., is sig- 


nificant: 

“The carpet industry, like every 
other home furnishings industry, never 
had any gauge or standard or criterion 
to guide it in the selection and promo- 


) tion of specific colors. Each manufac- 


turer in the industry has always pro- 
moted whatever colors he felt could 
mean new volume for his lines. Some- 
times these were suggested by retailers. 
More often they came from the mill 
colorists. Often the new color was sug- 
gested by some trend in an allied in- 
dustry. In terms of ensemble selling 
and consumer buying, this inevitably 
created a chaotic condition.” 

And that in turn was reflected in lost 





Homer SHannon, long a contributor to 
Forszs, specializes in business and indus- 
trial subjects. 
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all sales volume. All recognized that 
color styles represented a_ potential 
promotional tool of the first order. 
But the average homemaker continued 
to buy in terms of price, because any- 
thing else was out of her reach. 
Anticipating the post-war market, 
about three years ago the Institute of 
Carpet Manufacturers appointed a 
style committee to find a solution for 
their color dilemma. Working with 
stylists and designers of allied indus- 
tries, interior decorators and editors 
of women’s magazines, the program 
now being put in operation was finally 
perfected. It’s the “Basic Home Fur- 
nishings Color Co-ordination Plan.” 
To make it effective, the Home Fur- 
nishings Style Council was formed. 
Any manufacturer in any branch of 
the home furnishings industry may 
become a member of the Council. All 


By 


HOMER H. SHANNON 


he must do is agree to manufacture 
goods keyed to one or more of nine 
basic color groups standardized by 
the Council. He is free to manufacture 
such other lines as he cares to. An im- 
portant feature of the plan, inciden- 
tally, is that labels on products of the 
individual manufacturers will identify 
the color group or groups to which 
they are keyed. 

The basic colors—all proven good 
sellers—have been given attractive 
names derived from regions of the U. S. 

Collectively, these colors are being 
promoted as the “Colorcade of Amer- 
ica,” and are identified as follows: 
“Alamo Group,” for tan; “Grand Can- 
yon Group,” for rose; “Adirondack 
Group,” for green; “Cape Cod Group,” 
for beige; “Great Lakes Group,” for 
blue; “Santa Fé Group,” for cedar; 
“Great Smokey Group,” for gray. 

The “B.H.F.” plan, as it is trade- 
marked, was formally presented to 
representatives of the home furnishings 
industry at a banquet in New York last 
October. Since then, more than 250 
leading manufacturers of carpets, 
draperies, wall paper, furniture, uphol- 
stery, accessories and paint have 
joined the Home Furnishings Style 
Council, indicating their desire to 
manufacture goods in one or more of 
the basic colors. New members are 
signing up every day. 

Associated memberships are offered 
to retailers and decorators, who are 
equally enthusiastic. A measure of this 
enthusiasm is conveyed by the com- 
ment of Lew Hahn, general manager 
and treasurer of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association: “It seems to 
me the Basic Home Furnishings Color 
Co-ordination Plan is one of the most 
forward steps taken in this important 
industry in my lifetime.” 

The result will be more harmony 
in store displays and presentations, 
better selling by over-the-counter 
clerks, more satisfaction to the con- 
sumer and, because one good job be- 
gets another, more jobs to do. 








































THIS 
INVESTMENT 
Combines Dividends 
with 
Happy Living 


areas of undeveloped beaches, 
beautiful, easily accessible and 


Pensacola, has large 


ideal for tourist cottage colonies 
and other types of summer and 
winter vacation accommodations 
for which there is an active de- 
mand now. 


These shining, safe, shelving 
beaches front on the blue waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Bathing, 
boating and fishing are exception- 
ally good year-round. 


To the large or small investor 
they offer extraordinary oppor- 
tunities for a high return invest- 
ment, either in large scale, absen- 
tee-owned developments or in 
modest operations that will pro- 
vide happy comfortable living 
with satisfactory all-year income 
to owner-operators who make an 
investment of a few thousand 
dollars. 


Pensacola is a rapidly growing 
industrial and port city, a sum- 
mer vacation center for thousands 
of southerners and is Florida’s 
western gateway for a great 
stream of winter tourist travel. 


Write today and let us tell you 
i$ the $pot. 
Please indicate whether you are 


why Pen$acola 


interested in a large or small scale 
operation. 


Department A 


MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING BOARD 


22 West Garden Street 
Pensacola, Florida 











NEW IDEAS 


...in Aviation, Fire Fighting, Coatings, Paints, 
Heat Control, Merchandising, Bearings 


PROTEAN OFFICE 


Executives should welcome the 
unique offices designed by New York 
architect Morris Lapidus. By inge- 
niously contrived use of a limited 
space, the office can be converted at a 
moment’s notice into a conference 
room, sans files, papers, dictaphone, 
telephone, folders and unfinished busi- 





ness. Feature is a circular desk, which 
expands and contracts at will. Joined 
to it is a sliding extension, which acts 
as a conference table and conceals 
file baskets and letter receptacles. Be- 
hind the desk an equally compact ar- 
rangement gives the effect of a paneled 
wall, whose “invisible” doors conceal 
all other evidence of a business office. 


PACKAGED LANDINGS 


A packaged landing gear is the 
latest offering by Firestone to the avi- 
ation industry. It’s a lightweight, ef- 
ficient, trouble-free shock absorption 
unit for all aircraft weighing less than 
3,000 pounds. Containing a spring- 
like rubber cylinder filled with com- 
pressed air, it cushions the initial im- 
pact of landing. Its simplicity and 
lightness enable manufacturers to save 
weight, not only in the undercarriage, 
but also in the fuselage and wing 
structures that support the landing 
gear assembly. ' 


SALES ON SIGHT 


Polarized light is now being utilized 
to create dramatic sales presentations 
for a wide variety of industrial and 
consumer products. It’s being done by 
Polaroid Corp.’s Selectograph and 
Three Dimensional Vectograph. The 
former introduces an improved tech- 
nique for presenting “before and after” 
pictures, while the latter conveys the 


illusion of the depth and solidity of 
the original subject in a _paper-thin 
print. Unlike the old-fashioned stereo. 
scopic pictures popular in the 90s, 
they are single prints, require no cum. 
bersome viewing apparatus. They're 
said to be suitable for use as direct | 
mailing pieces, salesmen’s portfolios ” 
and counter displays. 


BETTER COATS 


Spred Luster, said to be the first 
product of its kind developed by the 
paint industry, is being sponsored by 
the Glidden Co. It’s a water-mix oil 
enamel that dries to a glossy finish. | 
Another protective coating, Cotoid, de 
veloped by the Lithglow Corp., is re. 
ported to be highly resistant to acids, 
alkalis, oils, brine, oxygen and alcohol 
solutions. Other advantages: it gives 
a tough elastic finish, has low water. 
absorption and inert properties that in- 
hibit corrosion. And The Service In- 
dustries have combined asphalt and 
aluminum to produce Sil-Var, an insu- 
lation paint claimed to be acid-, corro- 
sive-, fume- and water-proof. 


“MISSING LINK" 


A roller bearing capable of carrying 
heavier loads at higher speeds and 
lower temperatures is the latest devel- 
opment of SKF Industries, Inc., It’s a 
spherical roller thrust bearing com- 
bining the triple features of high-load | 
capacity, speed and low temperature, | 
is said to be the “missing link” in the | 
evolution of anti-friction bearings. 






















DAGWOOD SPECIAL 


Structural design problems of the 
high-speed airplane of the future may 
be solved by this sandwich-type prod: 
uct, composed of thin sheets of high 
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with some medium density material, 
such as balsa wood, cork, foamed hard 
rubber or other plastic applications. 
Research is being carried on by the 
Boeing Aircraft Co., and is expected 
to produce a type of aircraft structure 
that will approach true monocoque— 
or shell—construction, unsupported by 
the usual weight-adding members. 


FIRE-FIGHTING FOG 


Latest weapon for fire-fighting is 
artificial fog. Generated by forcing 
water under high pressure through a 
specially designed nozzle, it’s reported 
to be more efficient than a solid 
stream of water, is particularly effec- 
tive against burning oil and other in- 





‘flammable liquids. A blanket of arti- 


ficial fog spread over a fire quickly 
cools the zone of combustion, while 
the accompanying steam produced 
aids in smothering the flames. A small, 
lightweight hose has been designed by 
the U. S. Rubber Co. for utilizing this 
method. 


TWO-IN-ONE TAPE 


Home handy men should welcome 
B. F. Goodrich Co.’s combination fric- 
tion-and-insulation tape. Called Two- 
in-One, it makes possible really safe 
splicings of appliance and lamp cords. 
A single layer is adequate for lines 
carrying up to 220 volts, a double lay- 
er for 650 volts. 


HEAT CONTROLLER 


A completely automatic thermostatic 
control, actuated by outside tempera- 
tures, is the latest instrument pro- 
duced by the Automatic Devices Co. 
A low-cost unit for controlling the 
heating of a building, it may be used 
with all types of heating systems. By 
combining the functions of many gad- 
gets, it provides all of the advantages 
of “outside control”—all heating stops 
when outdoor temperatures rise above 
65°. Continuous heating is produced 





when temperatures drop to an extreme. 
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There’s a difference in 
calculators...operate a 
\ 
and you'll discover how effort- \ 
lessly you can produte accurate, y 
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Friden Agency for a demonstfation of 


these exclusive Friden Features...on your ow work.” 





























Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Keep it in mind... 









































WHY ? Glanee at the map of the Baltimore & Ohio System. See the 

vast territory it covers ... the countless communities it serves. 
Embracing 11,000 miles of track, it links the farming, indus- 
trial and metropolitan areas of 13 great states. 








WHY ? Study a B&O time-table. Note the fast schedules—the numerous 
trains for your choice—the convenient times of departure 
and arrival. 























i WHY ? Inquire about B&O’s feature trains—the modern blue-and- 

gold streamliners—the swift, smooth glide behind Diesel- 
Electric power; the quiet comfort of B&O travel in daytime; 
the restful, undisturbed sleep at night. 

















WHY ? Ask those who “go B&O” about the extra enjoyment a ticket 
buys you: the old-fashioned courtesy, so much appreciated in 
these fast-moving times; the pleasure of fine food, excellently 

prepared and tastefully served; the all-around dependability 
that distinguishes every phase of travel on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
































These are the reasons—the very good reasens — 
why now, more than ever, the B & O is the Way to Go! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 























AVIATION TRENDS 





... All-Weather Flying 


-—Air Cargoes Delayed 
At La Guardia Fleld 


OME questions which the public 
has been asking about all-weather 
flying were answered the other day by 
a man who knows whereof he speaks 
—Brigadier General Milton Arnold 
(retired), now an officer of the Air 
Transport Association of America, 
Arnold told the Aviation Writers Asso- 
ciation that the airlines, individually 
and through their Association, were 
pressing hard for a solution of the 
all-weather flying problem and that the 
carriers were fully aware that the abil- 
ity to guarantee schedules was perhaps 
one of the most pressing early goals. 

He explained that the public had a 
somewhat false impression of the avail- ' 
ability of wartime radar and other 
‘electronic aids for immediate adapta- 
tion to commercial flying. The best 
available wartime radar, says Arnold, 
is not only heavy, but not sufficiently. 
selective to solve the extremely diff- 
cult problem of a situation such as 
now exists at La Guardia Field. It has 
not reached a stage where, for exam- 
ple, accurate pick-up can be made 
among several planes. Though the 
time is discernible when a commercial 
plane can take off and land under any 
conditions of visibility, it is Arnold’s 
opinion that it will take from two to 
three years before such flying can be 
fully realized. Three delaying factors 
are involved: further perfection of 
instruments and aids, equipment of 
both planes and ground stations with 
new instruments, and complete train- 
ing of pilots and ground personnel in 
their use. 


CONDITIONS DIFFERENT 


During the war, radar was extreme- 
ly effective in detecting enemy planes. 
This was in part because, in any given 
sector, we knew and completely con- 
trolled the movements of Allied planes. 
We therefore knew in what area there 
should be no planes and if planes were 
discovered in that area they were un- 
questionably enemy aircraft. This is 
a different condition from the busy 
super-imposed airlanes of the U. S. 
The instrument which will solve the 
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first situation is not yet adequate to 
solve the second. 

The mounting traffic in air cargo at 
La Guardia Field, especially from 
abroad, is causing grave concern, be- 
cause this much wanted cargo and the 
trafic it represents is being delayed 
seriously by the inadequacy of cus- 
toms facilities at the field. Shipments 
of air freight of high value, in which 
speed of delivery is of the essence, 
have been arriving from abroad in 20 
hours only to be held up as much as 
five hours before customs clearance 
could be obtained. As many as 48 
planes a week are arriving from 
abroad at the field and the volume is 
expected to mount rapidly. 

There is no central custom house at 
La Guardia Field and the hard-work- 
ing but inadequate customs staff is 
totally unable to care for the ship- 
ments coming in. 

All this will be remedied in time 
with the completion of the facilities at 
the new Idlewild Airport. In the 
meantime, however, the situation is 
acting to discourage importers and 
put a damper on the use of air freight 
just at a time when it is beginning 
to expand even beyond the hopes of 
its most sanguine proponents. 


NEW PLANES ORDERED 


Commercial air fleets of the nation 
are to be further strengthened. C. R. 
Smith, Chairman of the Board of the 
American Airlines System, has dis- 
closed an order for 20 of the long- 
range, four-engine Republic Rainbows, 
at a cost of $1,100,000 each. Delivery 
of these 40-passenger liners, which are 
to cruise at more than 400 miles an 
hour, will begin next year. The top 
speed of this plane is guaranteed to 
be at least 450 miles an hour. This is 
made possible in part by assisted pro- 
pulsive energy as a jet from com- 
pressed exhaust gases. Such speeds will 
make it possible to fly from New York 
to Los Angeles in six hours and 45 
minutes, or from New York to London 
in eight and one-half hours. Pressure 
cabins will make possible use of the 
service ceiling of the plane of more 
than 30,000 feet for long hops. 

Pan American Airways recently 
blazed another trail when a complete 
motion picture was shown in flight on 
one of its Constellations between New 
York and London. The new Rainbow 
is also to be provided with motion pic- 
ture and radio broadcast facilities. 

—REeEcINALD M. CLEVELAND. 
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15 Minutes From Your Plant 





The Richmond Shad: allies California living at its best 


«-@ spur to profitable production! 


=>. 

- RICHMOND 
«-. one of California’s leading in- 
dustrial areas .. . has a wealth of 
land, labor and raw materials to 
offer manufacturers in search of a 
decentralized West Coast plant lo- 
cation. 


But Richmond has something 
more... LIVEABILITY! 


Fifteen minutes from a Richmond 
plant location are some of the fin- 
est home spots in the world. Broad, 
age highways lead to rolling 

ills, dotted with cool, green shade 
trees. 


There’s plenty of room for both 
executives and workers to enjoy 
the tonic of outdoor California liv- 


Write Dept. 103 


Richmond Chamber of Commerce 





ing. Absenteeism is reduced. . . 
turnover decreases . . . production 
soars! 


There are few areas in all of Cali- © 
fornia where choice home locations 
in a climate that encourages out- : 
door living are so close to produc- * 
tion centers. Definitely when con- 
sidering your plant location—con- 
sider Richmond’s liveability—a 
plus factor that insures profitable 
production! 


Write for this FREE BOOK! 


“Richmond Wins the Peace” is a 36-page 
book, filled with current data about the 
West Coast market and Richmond’s fa- 
cilities for serving it. Free . . . if you 
write on your business letterhead. 









Largest industrial area 
: on San Francisco Bay 
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See exactly where 
you go wrong 


LOWER YOUR SCORE 
5 TO 10 STROKES 


in your next 5 games 


EW pley per golf. Ralph Guldahl, one of the 
game's really players, shoots a cham- 
pionship 72. If you could study slow-motion 

pictures of his golf performance and compare it 
down the line with yours, you could spot and cor- 
cect your errors and lop § to 10 strokes off your 
eext few es. that’s exactly what 

OUR GOLF, by Ralph Guldehl, 
makes it possible for you to do. 


This “slow motion movie” guide to better golf 
clearly SHOWS YOU every step ef the par- 
chattering swing. Comparing your own move- 
ments with Guldahl’s you SEE precisely where 
you go wrong. You spot your faults and eliminate 
them. You get helpful tips, all through this 
anique “flip book’, from a master golfer and 
pom al You gay ~ own average score in the 
aext few games 
better golf. 


“GROOVE YOUR GOLF”, by Ralph Guldahl, 
contains OVER 300 ACTION CANDID-CAMERA 
SHOTS. If this book doesn’t drop 5 to 10 points 
eff your score in the next five games, send it back 
end we'll refund your purchase price. 


 ptechbephunierbaphastelntesietienbesten ~ 


INTERNATIONAL SPORTS LIBRARY, Dept. 52 I 
16 South Sth Street, Reading, Pa. 


Please rush me a copy of GROOVE YOUR GOLF, 
by Ralph Guildahl. t—- 3 oe cone, " 


learn to play consistently 
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Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 
Can Demonstrate 


ARE you, like millions 
of others, tired of lis- 
tening to the theories of 
better living?...Do you 
demand KNOWLEDGE 
of the actual methods by 
which you can rise, master, 
and create the things in 
life you wish? 

Write for the free Sealed Book 


that tells how you may receive 
> Secret Method of 





The ROSICRUCIANS 
Sap Jose (AMORC) Californie 








ALBERT RAMOND 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction . Improved Wages 


Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. 17 - Tribune Tower, Chi. 11 
Russ Bidg., San Fran. 4 - 200 Bay St., Toronte | 




















BUSINESS INFORMATION 


What's Your Problem? 


In this column, every issue, Forses helps subscribers find a solution to their busines 
problems. Simply address your query to Business Information Editor, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate replies, please confine each inquiry to 
one specific question, and enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Questions not answered 


here are answered by mail. 


Q.—Will you kindly advise me where I 
may obtain information regarding the cost 
of construction, operation and maintenance 
of an outdoor swimming pool?—Sumner S. 
Smith, Washington, D. C. 


A.—Suggest you write to the follow- 
ing magazines: Swimming Pool Data 
and Reference Annual, 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., and Beach 
& Pool, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Q.—A manufacturing firm of which I am 
a director would like to institute a plan for 
profit-sharing with its employees in factory 
and office. Is there a publication available 
giving details of various plans in use in this 
country ?—Eric Scupper, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A.—The Chase National Bank of New 
York, 18 Pine St., has prepared a com- 
prehensive study of profit-sharing plans 
and they will be glad to send you a 
copy on request. Other information 
sources include: American Management 
Association, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y.; National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 247 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


Q.—Recently Forses described a fishing 
reel which combines both automatic and 
manual operation in a single unit. Who 
manufactures it?—W. T. Knicut, Jr., Pres., 
Savannah Broadcasting Co., Savannah, Ga. 

A.—Sneed Manufacturing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Q.—American Magazine contains an ar- 
ticle discussing Plastic Fur. Where can I 
obtain full information about this product 
and the process employed in producing it? 
—W. G. Ga.urner, Washington, D. C. 

A.—Dr. Jose B. Calva, pres., J. B. 

Calva & Co., 504 Kasota Bidg., Min- 

neapolis, Minn. 


Q.—Do you know of any good book on 
the latest method of business letter writing? 
—Grorce Diuey, Sales Manager, K. C. 
Working Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A.—Business Letters—Their Prepara- 
tion and Use, by Henry A. Burd and 

Chas. J. Miller, McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Q.—Can you recommend to me an experi- 
enced hotel architect who can give an anal- 
ysis of a hotel project for Durham, North 
Carolina?—R. D. Patterson, Pres., Patterson 
Realty & Mortgage Co., Durham, N. C. 


A—Suéggest you write the Archi- 
tectural Record, 119 West 40th St. 
New York, N. Y., or The Architectural 
Forum, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Q.—What is the name and address of the 
concern manufacturing the item discussed 





in “New Ideas” called “Wizardry in Elee. 
tronics” ?—BerNarD RopkIn, Pres., General 
Products, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


A.—Lectradio Corp., 4 St. Francis St., 
Newark 4, N. J. 


Q.—We would like to purchase lava stone, 
So far we have been unable to locate any, 
Do you know someone that handles this 
stone?—L. A. Gutette & Co., Buffalo, 
_& A 


A.—Maryland Lava Co., Bel Air, 
Md.; American Lava Corp., Kruesi 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; D. M. 
Stewart Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Q.—What is the address of the Electrical F 
Engineering & Manufacturing Corp. who 
make the Versatile Motor described recently 
in Forses?—N. A. Carson, Pres., Erie 
Meter Systems, Inc., Erie, Pa. 


A.—4606 W. Jefferson Blvd., Leos 
Angeles, Calif. 


Q.—Where can I obtain an automobile 
blue book of prices on all makes of cars? 
Also, some reliable information on used car 
prices.—JoserpH Browninc, Browning Elec. 
Co., Ogden, Utah. 


A.—Official Automobile Price Guide, 
415 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Subscription price: $2.00, published 
quarterly. 


Q.—Where can I obtain information abou 
the operation of a seaplane base?—C. J. 
Voct, Bruin, Pa. 


A.—Write to Civil Aeronautics Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


Q.—Recently Forses described pre-fabri- 
cated all-metal hangars. Where can ‘ity 
be purchased?—R. A. Parnam, Mgr., be 
Howe Scale Co., Baltimore, Md. 


A.—William Bayley Co., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Q.—Please advise me the names and ad- 
dresses of leading makers of American flags. 
—E. J. Waninc, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A—Annin & Co., 85 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y., Bastian Bros. Co., 
1041 Bastian St., Rochester, N. Y.; The 
Lilley-Ames Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Cheney Bros., 1412 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; The Whitehead & Hoag 
Co., 105 First St., Newark, N. J.; 
Kirsch-Weis Mfg. Co., 67 W. Burnside, 
Portland, Ore. 


Q.—Could you tell us where to contact 
Hedstrom Industries who manufacture the 
“thumb-trigger wrench” described in 
Forses?—R. L. Davis, Supt., Public Service 
Ce. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 


A.—Their address is 4836 West Div- 
ision, Chicago, III. 
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Use These Anecdotes from the PAST 
for Your FUTURE Guidance 






















a HROUGH his years of association with men who have 
78 scaled the heights of human achievement, B. C. FORBES 


brings you hundreds of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 


Already in its second printing, “LITTLE BITS ABOUT 
BIG MEN” is helping thousands of business men make this 
their greatest year of achievement because . . . it proves that 


stone, Aj a ‘ ] . - . - 
an. mee | work is the catalyst which unites all other forces for getting 
iffalo, 


fe things done. Price $2.50 


639 Messages to Stimulate 











es 
M. * . 
v Successful Thinking Today 
trical § : 
whe . YEARS friends of B. C. FORBES have been urging that he 
ently edit a truly representative selection of the inspiring messages which 
= have done so much to encourage the American way. 
™ Aided by the staff of FORBES MAGAZINE, he has compiled in one 
handsomely bound volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 639 of 
obile the greatest of these messages. 
“yo _ Trooping across its pages are the wisdom, the philosophy, the inspira- 
Elec. tion of men who have left their imprint on our civilization. 
Here is the ideal book for the ambitious business man. He will turn 
> to it often.for courage and cheer. Price $2 
ed 
*: Self-Helps 1001 Thoughts on Life and Business 
xo Ace se cdg — VER 500 different subjects are covered in “FORBES EPI- 
m- HELPS” by B.C. FORBES GRAMS.” It is an encyclopedia of human nature written in 
supplies your men with just the B. C. FORBES’ impressive and vivid style. It is so thoroughly 
7 tonic they need — aig Pe compiled and indexed that you can find at a glance one or more 
, spur production. very line ‘ , ili. hee 
he as heater Vente eed om epigrams on practically every form of human aspiration. Price $2 
to “give” their best. 











Chapters: YOU . . . AMBITION 


.. COURAGE . .. INITIATIVE MAIL CONVENIENT ORDER FORM BELOW 


1 ad- ... SUCCESS ... PERSONALITY 


































flags. ... HONESTY ... HEALTH... i 
¥. ENTHUSIASM . . . STICK! i B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
e, ape @ sate TOES fer wie | 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. wes 
“ and other employees at these spe- 
he cial quantity prices (U. S. only). Please send me the following books, in quantities indicated: } 
0; 2 2 o....--: a _..LITTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN ($2.50) ...FORBES EPIGRAMS ($2) } 
o copies........ ' 
a 51 to 100 po behigs wah 2lc each ... THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE ($2) ...SELF-HELPS (25e) ; 
5 101 to 250 copies Adi ages 18¢ each Enclosed is remittance of $.......... (On N. Y. C. orders, add 1% for sales tax.) ; 
le, 251 to 500 copies........ 15¢ each } 
501 or more copies...... 12c each 
atact Plain individual envelopes included a Naa iar Th ere Ml aM ha a cc 6s Oil A i Pa Epc a re AL Sl eal ? 
the FREE on orders of 10 or more. : 
in Return coupon AT ONCE. Your 1 EET ERS OEE ET EEO Ae TOO Se STE RE PE ree Rea. ' 
vice salesmen and other employees CAN ‘ 
soe, these = inapicing =monenges REPORT Tech AOA P.O. Unit ..4..... Wis emt t 
NOW. : 
v- re 
ES MAY 15, 1946 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Review of 79 5 Annual Report 


The Year 1945 marked for this Company, as 
for American industry in general, the successful 
completion of one important task and the begin- 
ning of another. During the war, all demands for 
essential electric and gas service in its field of op- 
erations were met promptly and fully. Now that 
peace has come again, the Company is devoting its 
efforts and resources to promoting and providing 
for the continued development of Northern and 
Central California. 

Following the end of hostilities there was some 
recession in our industrial load, but sales to domes- 
tic and commercial customers continued to increase. 


_ The decline in revenues from war industries was 


more than offset by increases in other classes of 
service carrying higher average rates, and total 
revenues each month exceeded those of the corre- 
sponding months of 1944. 

Sales of electricity for the year totaled 71% billion 
kilowatt-hours, within 1% of the 1944 record. Gas 
sales reached a new peak of approximately 136 bil- 
lion cubic feet, more than 8% above the preceding 
year. There were uninterrupted monthly gains in the 
number of customers served. 

In 1946 the Company will benefit substantially 
from lower Federal taxes on income, and from re- 
duced interest charges due to recent bond refunding 
operations. These annual savings, while partially 
offset by higher operating costs, are sufficient to en- 
able the resumption of rate reductions, temporarily 
halted by the war. Throughout our history, such re- 
ductions have been made whenever possible. Ac- 
cordingly, rates for gas and electric service, already 
among the lowest in the country, were further re- 
duced early in 1946, 





The downward trend of the Company’s rates is 
in sharp contrast with increasing living costs. Un- 
der our new rates a typical residential customer in 
San Francisco will pay 16.8% less for 100 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity and 38.4% less for 40.6 therms 
of natural gas than the average prices for these con- 
sumptions in the period 1935-1939. Meanwhile, ad- 
justments in wages to employees have kept pace 
with increased living costs. 

Few corporations in the country enjoy a wider 
distribution of stock ownership. At the close of the 
year stockholders numbered 133,642, a gain of 
12,567 within the year. Approximately 82,000, or 
almost two-thirds of the total, reside in California. 
About 114,000, or 85.6% of all stockholders, own 
lots of from one to one hundred shares each, indi- 
cating wide distribution among small investors. 


CUSTOMERS RECEIVING SERVICE 








Electric customers . . . es oe 1,072,324 
Gascustomers ......e. 783,989 
ea ae ee Ce ae 13,817 
ES rae oe ee 743 
Total . 1,870,873 
DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK OWNERSHIP 
Women cae er Ge as ae oe Oe 57,672 
ER ee eS ae eee 39,931 
Pe « «is 2 «2.0 » ® 26,294 
ST a ee a a ee 6,228 
Corporations, Partnerships,etc. . . . ‘ 2,412 
Religious Institutions . . . . . . . «6 - 344 
Insurance Companies = 243 
Educational Institutions : . 5s ote 234 
Banks, Investment Companies, etc. . . 196 
Charitable Institutions . . i 88 
Total 133,642 






























SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT Looking Ahead .... 
Year Ended December 31 California, long one of the fastest grow- 
1945 1944 ing states in the nation, now ranks third 
Gross Operating Revenues . . . $160,269,447 $151,773,236 2 Soe oe a = ae 
Maintenance and Operating Expenses (except movement of mene and industry. It 
Federal taxes on income) and Provisions for is apparent that the industrial, agricul- 
Depreciation and Other Reserves 93,260,086 87,441,842 tural and commercial development of this 
Provision for Federal Taxes on Income . _*33,847,495 *30,149,179 +a) will continue greatly above pre-war 
Total Operating Revenue Deductions. 127,107,581 _117,591,021 Tile aap diiidiliiin: thee iti oes, 
Net Operating Revenues 33,161,866 34,182,215 mal conditions stability can best be 
Miscellaneous Income 319,083 318,056 — 4 ey bo Be anger _" 
GrossIncome . . . 33,480,949 34,500,271 selling prices at the lowest levels con- 
Bond and Other Interest, Discount and ‘Other a with the maintenance of sat onl 
Income Deductions i 11,528,935 12,462,932 tory oneien, fair wages, financial sound- 
Net Income to Surplus . . ~ 21,952,014 22,037,339 a ee eS 
Dividends on Preferred Stock . 8,427,353 8,409,851 ja te po to in tema 
Balance. . . — 13,524,661 13,627,488 business, with increasing opportunities 
Dividends on Common Stock . — __ 12,523,898 12,523,898 oa of service 
Balance . . $ 1,000,763 $ 1,103,590 ” : 
Earnings Per Share of Commen Stock . ; $2.16 $2.18 
Dividends Paid Per Share Common Stock $2.00 $2.00 
*Stated on the basis of current operations, without giving effect to non-recurring tax reduc- 
tions such as those resulting from bond refunding operations. PRESIDENT 








| COPIES OF THE COMPANY'S 1945 ANNUAL REPORT MAY BE SECURED ON APPLICATION TO E. J. BECKETT, TREASURER, 245 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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B. C. Forbes’ Forecast 


THERE is possibility that America will run into 
disrupting labor storms, temporarily. Also that 
Russia may toss a bombshell into UN. 

Should this happen, the security markets prob- 
ably would be severely shaken. 

In no other country could a private citizen ex- 
ercise the defiance exhibited by John L. Lewis. 
In no other country could any private citizen 
insist upon the right to levy a tax upon con- 
sumers, a tax (approximately $60,000,000 a year) 
to be handed over to him to be used—or abused 
—as he may see fit. In no other country would 
a labor leader be permitted to act as Lewis has 
been acting: calling his followers out on strike 
and refusing even to discuss wages until first 
permitted to levy a private tax. 

So often has Lewis browbeaten the Govern- 
ment that it is by no means certain that he will 
be compelled to toe the line this time. Even should 
the Government “take over” the coal mines, there 
is no assurance that the miners would obey a 
Governmental decree to resume work. Under or- 
ders from the extraordinary John L. Lewis, they 
refused to do so last time. 

Then, a nationwide railway strike is threatened. 
It is inconceivable that the Government would 
allow such a national calamity to occur. At this 
writing, however, railway union leaders proclaim 
that the country will be engulfed in transportation 
stoppage unless they are placated. 

In short, under the New Deal organized labor 

has been encouraged to defy all constituted author- 
ity, has been consistently kowtowed to, has been 
declared by the U. S. Supreme Court to be be- 
yond restraint even when flagrant violence is per- 
petrated. 
' Despite rising public resentment against such 
conditions, Congress, in this election year, has 
ducked enacting equitable legislation clearly de- 
manded by conditions. 

They counsel extreme caution in investing sav- 
ings in equity securities. 

These are disconcerting factors. 

An example of what disastrous financial effects 
a strike can produce is furnished by General 
Motors. Its operating loss in the first quarter of 


this year was $88,998,663. Even after taking ad- 
vantage of tax allowances, it suffered a loss of 
$36,124,663. Chrysler Corporation also sustained 
a net loss. 

Suspension of coal mining has already inflicted 
losses on many businesses. It has necessitated of- 
ficial curtailment of railway freight and passenger 
operations. Steel companies also have been hit. 

Should the coal strike continue, the economic 
and financial consequences would be appalling. 

This writer is hopeful that the worst will not 
be permitted to erupt, that public opinion will 
embolden Washington to assert reasonable author- 
ity, and that thereafter strikes will taper off. 

This writer also is hopeful that Russia, although 
going to the very brink of strafing the UN, will 
decide to become less belligerent, if and when she 
discovers she cannot bulldoze the United States, 
Britain and other nations into abject surrender 
to her. 

The American people now feel that wartime 
rules, restrictions, regulations, should be eased. 
OPA decrees which have gravely crippled output 
of acutely scarce necessaries have fallen into such 
disfavor that they cannot but be lifted, on a pro- 
gressively wide scale. Oil, for example, is now 
available in greater than pre-war volume. 

Despite diminishing supplies of many things, 
retail trade persists in expanding. Removal of all 
ceilings manifestly would be unwise, would al- 
most inevitably bring unwonted and unwanted 
inflation. 

Nevertheless, the Administration’s policy un- 
questionably should be to steer steadily towards 
restoration of normalcy, towards modification and 
elimination of wartime Governmental domination. 


P.S. Congressional sanctioning of the British 
$3,750,000,000 loan should be speedily enacted 
as a vital step in hastening world recovery. 
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STOCK TRADING 





By JOSEPH 


N addition to the many approaches 

to the stock market described in 

the May 1 issue, there is a whole 
group of methods with a family resem- 
blance, known in financial circles as 
the Technical or Internal approach to 
the stock market. These methods are 
based upon the assumption that secur- 
ity price changes and the accompany- 
ing volume of transactions themselves 
forecast their future trends. Each day 
provides measurable raw material for 
these methods, for at the end of each 
day we have the highs, lows and clos- 
ing prices, and the volume of trans- 
actions for all listed stocks. And we 
can easily measure how much each 
group of stocks has changed in rela- 
tion to the whole market—whether 
they have risen 2% while the market 
rose 5%, or declined 10% white the 
market declined 5%. 

These data are more easily measur- 
able than such vague data as: whether 
the smart people are bullish or not; 
whether the news is good or not; 
whether the public is too optimistic 
or pessimistic; whether earnings in 
general are now good or bad. Here 
are dependable facts to deal with, to 
build up a continuous record from day 
to day. And these data are current, 
whereas earnings and business data 
lag behind events. We learn of most 
statistical facts long after they have 
had time to be effective on the price 
trend. . 

Here are the major approaches un- 
der this general heading of technical 
methods: 

1. The Dow Theory. This was a pio- 
neer work which broke new ground in 
exploring the significance of internal 
evidence. It is based on the relation- 
ship between the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average and the Dow-Jones Rail Aver- 
age. It is the most famous and widely 
used technical approach to the market. 
We will devote a separate article to 
an exposition and evaluation of the 





JosepH MINDELL, for many years an industry 
analyst and stock market technician, is now 
economist for a leading New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 
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Dow Theory, but suffice it to state here 
that, though a great contribution in its 
day, today, in the light of current 
techniques and knowledge, it is crude 
and over-simplified. 

2. Bar Charts. Many people chart 
the high, low and closing prices of 
stocks, and the volume each day or 
week. They discern patterns being 
formed: triangles, coils, rectangles, 
rounding patterns, head and shoulder 


< Guide Post to Wall St. 


III. Technical Approaches to the Market 


they mark each box up to 105. If it 
goes down to 103 they move to the 
adjoining column of boxes and mark 
them going down to 103. In this man. 
ner, areas of price movement are 
charted. The general theory of the 
Point and Figure chartists is that if 
the area is 10 units horizontally, when 
it breaks out it will move 10 units up 
or down. 


These charts resemble the Tick, 





Here, in the third of a series of articles on current financial 
concepts and practices, the author explains and evaluates 
seven technical methods of interpreting the stock market 





patterns, etc. Since few of us can keep 
a long record of price changes in our 
heads, charts provide an excellent 
graphic record of price movements. 
But the value of these patterns for 
forecasting purposes is dubious. They 
work out just often enough to keep 
your interest alive, but not often 
enough to provide a dependable in- 
vestment procedure. 

The chartists’ theory is that a stock 
will move fast in the direction of a 
break-out from the pattern. If a stock 
has woven back and forth for some 
time between 25 and 28, the theory is 
that a move on increased volume 
above or below this area forecasts a 
dependable further move in that direc- 
tion. And this happens in many in- 
stances—except where the movements 
stop short and go rapidly in the oppo- 
site direction. The chartist takes care 
of this latter type by calling it a “False 
Move.” This is very tidy for his ter- 
minology, but rather a hardship on 
your pocketbook. 

3. Point and Figure Charts. Many 
observers chart price changes only 
when they exceed a certain amount. 
For example, if they chart one-point 
moves and Bethlehem Steel moves 
from 100 to 101, they put a mark in 
the box which represents the price 
from 100 to 101. If it rises to 105, 


Tack, Toe game we all played as chil- 
dren, and seem like some sort of pro- 
longation of the same impulse. 

4. Moving Averages. Many techni- 
cians take trends and smooth them out 
by moving averages. Then they devise 
methods whereby changes in the direc- 
tion of the moving average and pene- 
trations by the price movement pro- 
vide signals for the sale and purchase 
of stocks. Most of these devices give 
too many signals to be practical, and, 
because of their construction, give 
them comparatively late in each move. 
If price movements were more uni- 
form in extent, this method would be 
more useful. But the underlying im- 
pulses behind price movements vary 
from time to time. Consequently, the 
price movements have little uniform- 
ity. 

5. Deviations. Methods have been 
devised for computing deviations from 
an imaginary normal. Thus any 
marked deviation from their normal 
provides a signal. However, funda- 
mental changes are always invalidat- 
ing these imaginary normals, and fre- 
quently pronounced deviations man- 
age to persist for many years. 

Deviations are well worth studying, 
for whenever one is observed it is 
worth further inquiry to discover 
whether it is justified or not. But any 
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THE PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY IN 1945 


Highlights from the annual report to stockholders 


Q. What was the Pere Marquette’s war 
record? 


A. Like other American railroads, the 
Pere Marquette met the war emergency 
by performing the greatest amount of 
transportation service in its history. For 
this, the company received a letter of 
commendation from the President of the 
United States, endorsed by the Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation. 


Q. Why did revenues decline in 1945? 


A. Railroad revenues generaily have been 
declining at an increasingly rapid rate 
since V-J Day. In the case of the Pere 
Marquette, operating revenues for 1945 
were $51,500,687, down 8.53 per cent 
from the peak year of 1944. A little over 73 
per cent of the year’s total operating 


_ Tevenues were earned in the first eight 


months. This shows the direct effect of 
the war’s end. 


Q. Did operating expenses also decline? 


A. On the contrary, operating expenses 
increased to $45,558,794—5.41 per cent 
over 1944. Of course this does include 
$5,004,927 for amortization of defense 
projects which is $3,654,869 in excess of 
similar charges in 1944. The end result is 
a decrease of 28.98 per cent in net income 
for 1945 bringing this figure down to 
$2,139,120. 


Q. Do current freight rates reflect these 
conditions? 


A. No. Although prices and wages con- 
tinue their sharp upward trend, the 1945 
freight revenue per unit was the lowest in 
twenty-seven years. The management of 
the Pere Marquette firmly believes that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should permit the railroads to raise 
freight rates generally to such extent as 
is necessary to compensate for higher 
labor and material costs. 


Q. Has Pere Marquette credit been 
restored? 


A. Yes. Early in 1945, the entire bonded 
debt was refinanced. This successfully 
completed the program launched in 1942 
to rehabilitate the credit of the company. 
In 1942, the Pere Marquette’s bonded 
debt was $64,535,000. By February 1945, 
it had been cut to $50,000,000 and re- 
funded at 334 per cent. The new bonds 
mature March 1, 1980 and provision has 
been made for a fixed sinking fund of 
$250,000 semi-annually with additional 
payments contingent on earnings begin- 
ning in 1948. If all fixed and contingent 
payments are made, at least $30,000,000 
of the bonds will be retired in advance of 


MAY 15, 1946 


maturity. $251,000 of the bonds were 


delivered to the sinking fund and can-_ 


celled in 1945. An additional $300,000 
were acquired in 1945 and will be ten- 
dered in 1946. Therefore, the net bonded 
debt stood at $49,449,000 at the end 
of 1945. 


Q. What about the proposed C&O 
merger? 


A. Since 1929, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company has owned about 70 
per cent of the common stock and nearly 
one half of the capital stock of the Pere 
Marquette. 


During these sixteen years, close oper- 
ating and traffic relations have been 
maintained with the C&O and that roed 
has also rendered needed financial assist- 
ance from time to time. After thorough 
consideration of the unification proposal 
submitted by the C&O—including care- 
ful study of past earnings and future 
prospects of the Pere Marquette, advan- 
‘tages of unified operation, and the value 
of securities offered to Pere Marquette 
stockholders—the Board of Directors of 
the Pere Marquette unanimously approved 
the proposal and recommended it for 
acceptance by all stockholders. The agree- 
ment will be submitted to stockholders 
at a meeting on May 7, 1946. Application 


has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for approval and 
authorization of the merger. 


Q. What are prospects for the future? 


A. The upward trend in wages and prices 
continues with freight rates, so far, 
remaining static. Future earnings, there- 
fore, will depend largely upon improve- 
ment in operating efficiency and greater 
productivity from man power and dollar 
investments. Research in the field and in 
the laboratory must be relied upon for 
the accomplishments of gains in both 
fields. 


With the return to peacetime economy, 
the railroads will find a way to hold the 
public good will which is now being ex- 
pressed in every quarter. This opportun- 
ity, together with a marked improvement 
in railroad credit, stimulates the urge to 
keep abreast of developments and require- 
ments by providing modern equipment 
and facilities to meet the transportation 
demands of a growing and prosperous 
nation. 


The Pere Marquette’s faith in the 
future is demonstrated by its decision to 
budget about $10,000,000 for improve- 
ments and new equipment designed to 
increase efficiency and safety in operation. 





SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 





Our income came from the following sources: 


Revenues from hauling freight other than coal 

and coke 
Revenues from hauling coal and coke 
Revenues from hauling passengers 
Other transportation revenues 
Dividends from stocks owned.................. 
Other income from nonrailroad operations 


Increase or 
1945 1944 Decrease 
$39,729,620.90 $48,552,621.47 $3,823,000.57-D 
5,553,433.54 6,219,211.10 665,777.56—-D 
8,469,545.76 3,920,674.57 451,128.81-D 
2,748,086.50 2,610,269.46 137,817.04-I 
232,125.92 99,274.73 182,851.19-I 
783,239.02 786,444.43 3,205.41—-D 





daw edasde es abe meotveecas cies piniaints 


$52,516,051.64 


$57,188,495.76 


$4,672,444.12-D 





We disposed of our incomes as follows: 


Materials, supplies, and fuel................... 
Railway tax accruals, other than Federal and 
CNR, ONE SE IIR. 6 6.6 wine cecestcceccce 
Payments to contractors, associations, other com- 
panies, and individuals for services and expenses 
Rent for equipment of others used by us, less 
amounts received from others................ 
Rentals and expenses paid for facilities used jointly 
with others, less amounts received from others 
Interest on funded debt........... Joes tadiees 
adie Os cee de ane eae oss, 
Depreciation, amortization, and retirements... .. 


$20,369,516.95 $20,638,656.91 $ 269,189.96-D 
9,151,906.33 9,081,134.61 70,771.72-1 
2,667,405.60 2,660,194.30 7,211.30-I 
5,385,084.91 5,808,863.34 423,778.43-D 
110,981.19 142,351.09 31,369.90—D 
3,756,941.93 3,893,266.40 186,324.47-D 
2,397,994.51 2,721,065.39 323,070.88-—D 
2,770.95 1,755.57 1,015.38-I 
7,999,926.07 4,724,527.47 3,275,398.60-I 





$51,842,528.44 


$49,671,815.08 


$2,170,713.36-I 





Net Income before Federal and Canadian income 
ee re 

Federal and Canadian income and excess-profits 
tax 


$ 673,523.20 
1,465,597.64 


$ 7,516,680.68 
4,504,605.00 


$6,843,157.48—D 
5,970,202.64—D 





$ 2,139,120.84 


$ 3,012,075.68 


$ 872,954.84-D 





$ 416,666.67 


$ 416,666.67-I 





Balance remaining for other corporate purposes. . 


$ 1,722,454.17 


$ 3,012,075.68 


$1,289,621.51-D 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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mechanical interpretation of devia- 
tions can prove costly. Some years ago 
Pepsi-Cola began to show marked de- 
viations from its normal behavior and 
its customary relation to the market. 
It rose vigorously. Thousands of dol- 
lars were lost by people who sold 
Pepsi-Cola short on the ground that 
it was too high. What was happening, 
however, was that great constructive 
changes were taking place in the com- 
pany in the form of improved man- 
agement, rapid growth of sales and 
strengthening of basic earning power. 

6. Group Relationships. Some tech- 


nicians study the relationships between 
various groups on the assumption that 
certain configurations and relation- 
ships have predictive value. Some 
watch the relationship between invest- 
ment issues and speculative issues. 
Others watch the relationship between 
heavy industry issues and consumers’ 
goods issues. There are some valid 
economic reasons for watching these 
relationships, and this approach has 
frequently provided useful clues. But 
as mechanical devices their value is 


doubtful. 
Any excess of speculative activity in 





Roominess---smoothness---silent comfort 


are yours on The Higwathus 


[Ts hard to beat a Milwaukee Road 
train for comfort and satisfaction. 
Consider a few of the many advan- 
tages of travel on the Speedlined 
HIAWATHAS. 


Complete facilities—Step into the 
celebrated Tip Top Tap for a sand- 
wich or beverage. Appetizing dining 
car meals at low cost. 


Room to move around—you get not 
just a deep-seated reclining chair, but 
a whole car—or train—to stroll through. 
Roomy lounges; clean, well-equipped 
wash rooms. 

Smooth comfort—modern train de- 
sign and a seasoned, well-ballasted 
roadbed assure a smooth, silent ride. 


Scenic charm—wide windows give 
you an unobstructed close-up of the 
rivers, forests, fields and villages. 


Weatherproof reliability — storms 
hold no discomfort, fog doesn’t delay. 
You get there on time on the HIA- 
WATHAS. 


Speed with economy—your trip on 
the HIAWATHAS starts and ends at 
downtown stations, you travel at high 
speeds, yet round trip coach fares are 
less than two cents a mile. 


We're still busy carrying veterans 
home, but there'll be room for you on 
one of the HIAWATHAS. See your 
nearest railroad ticket agent for 
friendly travel counsel. 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 


THE MILWAUKEE Roap 


. THE HIAWATHAS: CHICAGO 


Milwaukee—La Crosse— St. Paul — Minneapolis 
Des Moines — Omaha — Sioux City —Sioux Falls 
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relation to investment activity usually 
indicates that the uninformed public 
is buying much more optimistically 
than the institutional and informed in. 
vestors. However, in late 1942 and 
early 1943 there was a sharp rise in 
activity in securities of low priced, 
marginal companies. Yet no nearby 
decline ensued. If we go behind the 
activity to observe what caused it, we 
notice that the Capital Gains Period 
was shortened to six months and that 
the course of the war indicated that 
the marginal companies had a good 
chance of getting a lot of business for 
a long enough period to enable them 
to make money. Like any other rela- 
tionship, the specific rationality had to 
be under constant observation. 

7. Forecasting Gadgets. The world 
is full of gadgets for forecasting stock 
price movements. If the red line rises 
above 100, you sell; if it gets below 
20, you buy. Sometimes the line is 
blue instead of red, and sometimes 
the magic figure is 33 instead of 100. 
Sometimes the blue line represents car- 
loadings and sometimes it represents 
cigarette butts on the floor of the 
board room at the end of each day. 
But fundamentally the principle is the 
same—someone thinks he has a de- 
pendable correlation: the gadget does 
so and so just before the stock market 
does such and such. Everyone on Wall 
Street has seen some gadget work well 
for a few months or even years, and 
then put some of his own money on 
the line just before it went wrong for 
the first time. The basic weakness of 
the gadget is that the great forces 
which determine the ebb and flow of 
security prices are always changing. 
Therefore, their significance as they 
appear in the gadgets has changed sig- 
nificance. There are a vast number of 
variables in the stock market equa- 
tion, and some of them are changing 
in significance and weight all the 
time. The gadget makes the mistake 
of assuming a constant relationship 
between a few variables, 

This list of current approaches to 
the stock market is not intended to be 
complete. Every new scientific discov- 
ery breeds new methods. Doubtless 
somewhere, someone has even devised 
a method for beating the market by 
the use of Atomic Energy. 


Next issue: Speculation, Invest- 
ment and Gambling 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Investors: F.Y.I. 

Long familiar to newspapermen are 
the cryptic initials F.Y.I. (for your in- 
formation). Attached to inter-office 
memos, these three letters demand and 
get prompt attention, denote contents 
both interesting and valuable. Just off 
the press is the current Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane “Security and 
Industry Survey” — carries with it an 
unwritten F.Y.I. for investors from this 
nationwide investment firm. 

No sketchy brochure, the “S and I 
Survey” contains 64 pages of invest- 
ment information designed to help in- 
vestors in planning their investment 
strategy. Logically organized, the Sur- 
vey contains a discussion of business 
trends, presents pre-planned portfolios 
for different objectives covering initial 
investments of $2,500 and $25,000. 





SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AM ANALYTICAL GUIDE COR Investors | 
setters eeeetease | 


Bright Prospects for the 


Paper Industry 


OR 1946 and beyond, the paper 

industry faces a highly promising 

outlook for demand and earnings 
improvement. With our industrial 
economy geared for high-level activity, 
indications are that, freed from war- 
time shackles, production and con- 
sumption of paper and paper products 
may rise well above recent levels. To- 
gether with tax relief afforded by 
elimination of excess profits taxes, this 
virtually assures a reversal of the rela- 
tively limited wartime earnings pat- 
tern. Price, production and consump- 
tion controls, plus high wartime taxes, 
materially reduced paper company 
earnings from the 1941 peak levels. 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


tion, heretofore the principal restrict. 
ing factor. 

The war cut off pulp imports, nor. 
mally large, and at home the major 
wartime problem was lack of labor, 
Today, immediate sales potentials are 
limited only by the available supply 
of pulp wood and availability of ade 
quate processing facilities. Restoration 
of a proper balance in the U. S. pulp 
market, through increased exports, is 
part of the answer. The second step 
towards satisfying requirements will 
be increased plant capacity. The pros 
pect now is that as soon as needed 
materials are available, there will be 
some expansion and considerable im- 





Leading Paper and Paper Products Companies 


7———-In dollars per common sha 
Book 1941 1945 
Value Net Net 

$3.36 $2.04 

2.98 2.59 

2.75 1.97 

0.80 0.33 

1.98 154 

2.44 0.90 

6.37 2.10 

4.72 3.31 

2.66 1.06 

0.69 0.45 

2.52 1.87 

2.85 2.12 

1.70 1.30 

3.70 1.63 


Div. Recent 
Yield Price 
2.0% 60 
3.0 50% 
2.7 36 
3.0 9% 
18 57 
3.0 42 
50% 
65 
28% 
11% 
55 
50 
335% 
40 





1945 
Dividend 
$1.25 
1.50 
1.00 
0.30 
1.00 
1.20 
Nil 
2.00 
0.70 
Nil 
1.80 
1.35 
0.85 
1.00 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Champion Paper & Fiber. . 
Container Corp. ......... 
Crown Zellerbach 

Gair (Robert) Co. 
Gaylord Container 

Great Northern Paper .... 
International Paper 
Kimberly-Clark 

Mead Corporation 

St. Regis Paper 

Scott Paper 

Sutherland Paper 

Union Bag & Paper 

West Va. Pulp & Paper... 


PISS STHERT Siw YORK +s 


Security and Industry Survey 
A helping hand to investors 

Here, too, will be found such concrete 
investment aids as: A list of companies 
which have paid dividends for thirty 
years or more; a section on Preferred 
Stocks of various classifications; a page 
on Off-Board stocks; an article on the 
outlook for interest rates complete with 
pictorial story and charts; a fixed ip- 


3.1 
25 
3.3 
2.7 


2.6 
2.5 


PRRsRRBResseses FEET 


come section covering U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, railroads, utilities an 
bond selections of varying types. 
Industries Assessed: Perhaps the 
most valuable part of the “S and I 
Survey” deals with individual analyses 
of 34 industries (specifically men- 
tioned: 324 issues), gives at a glance 
outlook for each industry as a whole 
with suggestions for long-term invest- 
ment, liberal income or appreciation. 
Published to help investors, readers 
are invited to “help themselves,” need 
only send a request* and a copy of the 
“Security and Industry Survey” will be 
mailed promptly without obligation. 
M L, P, F & B is certain they will find 
it a ready source of reference. 
‘ *Address requests for your copy of the “Security 
AND INnpustryY Survey” to: Department “FM.” 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N, Y. 
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With betterment in sight on all these 
counts, results should be gratifying. 
Price controls have, been eased by 
higher ceilings, the latest step being 
an $8 a ton increase in manufacturing 
ceilings for kraft container board, 
which should be helpful in raising 
production of paper container makers. 
Also, OPA has lifted ceilings on mar- 
ket pulps, which will not only help 
stimulate badly needed Scandinavian 
imports but furnish additional incen- 
tive to American and Canadian pro- 
ducers, portending a definite if grad- 
ual improvement in the supply situa- 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


provement in paper and pulp making 
facilities. 

Expectations for post-war record 
business in the paper industry are 
well founded. Current paper supply is 
small, virtually on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and restocking requirements 
alone are large. Current demand is 
enormous, bolstered by prospective 
large gains in advertising and circule 
tion and by wider uses in the packag: 
ing field. Additionally, by-products 
are becoming increasingly important, 
the result of unceasing research. To 
gether, these factors promise expand 
ing markets for virtually all makers of 
paper and paper products. Once the 
pulp supply is adequate, the industry 
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WIDE OPEN BREAK 
AROUND MID-MAY? 


58 (This advertisement is being dictated on May Ist, in 
: order to meet the early deadline of this publication.) 


The next few weeks (following May Ist) are going to be very important 
riot marketwise because an exceptional opportunity for profit is in the making. 


Does this mean that a wide open break is near at hand or are stocks a buy 
nor: now: 














‘ae Our Cycle Forecast of the probable trend of stock prices since January has 

al been phenomenally accurate and these same studies indicate important Key 

oply Dates for May which investors and traders should know well in advance. 

ade. To new readers only we will send 

ton (1) The Cycle Forecast for May 

pulp (2) Latest copy of our Short Interest Barometer plus 

3, is (3) Bulletins of May 10, 14, 17, 21 and 24th 

step BD BOE GU: 0. 0ccc cecccncccvcccccncsevccsccccccccceesesevscssorecuccccseceseceseecccccccccesecesccees $2 ‘= 

will All of the above, with Stock Trend Bulletins for 6 months, plus 1946 Cycle Forecast for corre- 

‘ded I 13st a alu Scala atalcie mleies wal pid ainig saw ocaleicin eens Ot aS ee aN a mneeWatnwadanedaeaen $55 C 

| be All of the above, with Stock Trend Bulletins for one year, plus complete 1946 Cycle Forecast.. $100 O 

"T| STOCK TREND SERVICE 

Div. F-515 

ioe Springfield 3 Massachusetts 

ings 

Ratio 

30 ; 

19 should enjoy a sustained period of mand; the interim should be a highly plied in part to reduce debt, retire 
= heavy and profitable operations. At profitable one for the industry as a arrears on preferred stock and build 
37 present, there is enough pulp to sup- whole. up working capital. There has also 
6 ply minimum needs; and 1946 output The paper industry is now free of been some refunding at lower coupon 
4 of paper and paper board should reach _ controls, except as to pricing and in- rates, cutting down fixed charges. The 
% at least 18.3 million tons, a million ventories. Change-over problems from industry thus enters the post-war era 
5 tons more than 1945 production, with a war to peace basis were minimal in a relatively strong financial posi- 
2 further improvement possible. and limited mainly to a shift in pro- tion, better able to exploit the oppor- 
%6 Financially, implications of the pro- duction emphasis from container prod- tunities ahead without undue strain on 
% duction outlook point to measurably ucts and packaging materials to book corporate pocketbooks. 

—! higher company earnings in 1946, paper, white paper, etc. Prospective To sum up: Prospects for the paper 
king with removal of EPT more than off- betterment of the pulp supply favors industry are the best in years. This 

setting narrowing gross margins due particularly manufacturers of these has not gone unrecognized marketwise. 
anil to higher costs. Tax relief will be im- latter products, especially integrated Paper company shares have outper- 
a portant and eventually should encour- concerns. Newsprint remains tight, formed the general market and now 
ly is age more liberal dividends; and in with supply far short of increased de- sell at fairly high price-earnings ra- 
outh the longer run heavy demand should mand of newspaper publishers, despite tios. Yet considering the bolstering 
all permit better prices, once controls are gradually rising output. effect of tax relief on profit potentials, 
di removed. The latter is important, even siiiaciaiti “imasiaiana iialaatattiin coupled with the outlook for capacity 
tine somewhat novel; for, prior to the war, operations for months to come, lead- 
= the paper industry frequently suffered The wartime improvement of com- ing paper shares continue to have 
kag from severe price competition, the re- pany finances has tended to bolster the speculative attraction. Tax savings and 
ucts sult of over-capacity. Today’s outlook position of most paper company enhancement potentialities should be 
tanh promises a firm price structure for a_ shares, traditionally highly speculative noteworthy in the case of Champion 
To considerable period ahead, since, due because of their sensitivity to price Paper & Fiber, Gaylord Container, 
coll to wartime restrictions, the industry competition and cyclical fluctuations Sutherland Paper and Union Bag & 
a has been unable to bring productive of business. This condition was further Paper. Kimberly-Clark merits atten- 
; the capacity on a par with the anticipated accentuated by heavy leverage pro- tion as one of the strongest shares in 
‘ stry consumption trend. Eventually, of vided by large senior capitalizations. the group, with notable longer range 
course, capacity will again match de- But wartime earnings have been ap- growth potentialities. 
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( Agrtenttunal Equip- ’ 
ment and Strikes... 


effects reported in this week’s issue 
of Value Line. Status of individual 
companies has been investigated 
by contact with management. 
Probable effects upon 1925-47 
earnings and normal prices esti- 
mated a the Value Line Staff. 
Value Line Ratings show future 
normal prices grap Scallly. Ratings 
are actuarially derived through 20 
years correlation and pro — 2 
years ahead for 320 stoc 


Special $5.00 Offer... 


(newsubscribers only). Value Line 
will send 4 weeks’ Ratings & Re- 
ports on 177 stocks in 12.indus- 
tries, “Special Situations” report, 
Supervised Account for 5% am 
Fortnightly Letters, all for.. 


$5.00 to Dept. F-1 


The VALUE LINE 


Investment Survey 
‘e Madison Ave, New York 17 


© ARNOLD BERNHARD CO. 














WHAT ACTION TO 
TAKE NOW 


OPTIMISTS see strong evidence pointing to 
sustained rise te new highs. PESSIMISTS a 
top in the making with all its attendant losses 
.and disappointments. If you are confused, be 
sure to study the clear-cut analysis of the basic 
factors now at work shaping the trend and deter- 
xmining the stocks to be favorably affected, which 
is contained in this week’s GARTLEY FORE- 
«CAST. 


Of immediate importance in this —— 
-ket are the carefully supervised Ga: 


Low and I issues 
Outstanding growth situations 
Low-priced speculations 

-— selected in the light of our RVR studies. 


Obviously, with 100% margin requirements in 
-effect, the time has come for YOU, TOO, to have 


sthe advantage of the Gartley Relative Velocity: 


#Ratings on the stocks you own. No longer can 
you afford to GUESS what the Capital Apprecia- 
vtion Potentials of your stocks are. With RVR 
you can KNOW; you can easily make each dollar 
you invest in stocks do the work of two or three 
dollars—and WITHOUT MARGIN. 


These and other undervalued stocks will be 
made available to you during the period of the 
“SPECIAL TRIAL ACQUAINTANCE OFFER. 
eCurrent issue plus the next five issues which 
will cover what may well prove the most decisive 
efinancial phase investors may experience for a 
I, Oe NE on no dave bene vas 


Or Accept This Special Combination Offer: 
Current edition of RVR, the most complete 
analysis of the relative movements of stocks. 


(Regular price $5 per issue.) Now in combi- 
nation with 6 weeks’ Gartley Forecast... $7 oO 


tH. M. Gartley, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y. 








The value of Forbes to the 
advertiser is based upon its 
essential value to the reader. 
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Effect of Bond Market on Stocks 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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HisToRICALLY, high-grade bond mar- 
ket has often heralded approaching 
end of the bull market in stocks. For 
this reason some attention must be 
given to recent action of government 
bonds, indicating that crest of bond 
prices has probably been reached and 
passed. However, interval of time be- 
tween top in bonds and top in stocks 
has varied so widely in American ex- 
perience (from 2 months to over 2 
years) that we must look elsewhere for 
clues on stocks. 

Yield on _ high-grade corporate 
bonds now averages about 214%, 
versus double that rate in 1929. Mean- 
while, dividend return from common 
stocks has actually advanced from 
234% to 342%. To force stock yields 
down to their 1929 levels would re- 
quire a further rise in stock prices of 
about 30%, assuming dividend distri- 
butions remain at current levels. But 
there is good prospect that payments 


to stockholders will be raised during. 


1946-47, calling for still higher prices 
for stocks. 

Although interest rates have now 
probably established firm bottoms, 
there is small likelihood that any ap- 
preciable stiffening will occur soon. 
Anyhow, during next year or two, 
changes in interest rates should be 
of minor importance in shaping in- 
vestor sentiment toward common 
stocks. 


March April May June 
Controlling influences will be (1) 
inevitable further decline in value of 
money (inflation), (2) feverish indus- 
trial activity, (3) rising corporate 
earnings and more liberal peacetime 
dividend policies, (4) clearing of long- 
cloudy political skies, (5) growing 
confidence in American enterprise 
which “produced” victory in both 
world wars. 

This year nearly 300 individual 
stocks sold above their respective 1929 
peak prices, allowing for split-ups 
where necessary. Virtually all indus- 
tries are included, with some concen- 
tration in Merchandising issues, Tex- 
tiles and Foods; even Steels are repre- 
sented (Wheeling, National and Con- 
solidated Steel). 

As post-war business boom pro- 
gresses, more and more stocks can be 
expected to register new all-time highs. 

Recent technical performance of 
market has been excellent. 

Price averages have held steady and 
trading volume dwindled in face of 
coal strike paralysis and costly labor 
troubles elsewhere. 

Hurdling of these short-term difi- 
culties should find stocks again rising, 
featured by Steels, Rails, Rail Equip- 
ments, and Machinery groups. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


12 Attractive Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Brn comment on stocks which 
appear attractive: 

ALLIED MILLs, engaged in the man- 
ufacture and sale of live-stock feed 
and soybean processing and produc- 
tion of meal and oil, has capitalization 
of 800,000 shares. At the close of the 
last fiscal year, June 30, 1945, current 
assets were $22,700,000 (of which cash 
and government securities amounted 
to $14,700,000); current liabilities, 
$1,000,000. Dividend, $2. The stock 
has done nothing for a long time and 
might soon start to advance. Now 
around $34. 

AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING is 
the largest smelter and refiner of non- 
ferrous metal ores. Recommended in 
the 30s several years ago; now 68. 
Very strong company, with net work- 
ing capital of $91,000,000 at the end 
of 1945. Future appears very bright. 

CENTRAL OHIO STEEL Propucts Co. 
(listed on Curb) manufactures steel 
truck dump bodies, hydraulic and 
hand operated dump body hoists, and 
special truck bodies. Good manage- 
ment. Capitalization, 132,000 shares. 
Dividend, $1.10. Earnings outlook 
good. Now in the low 20s. Because of 
small number of shares outstanding, 
I suggest limiting the price when 
making purchases. 

CLEVELAND GRAPHITE BRONZE is 
one of the largest domestic manufac- 
turers of lined bearings, normally mak- 
ing around one-half of all engine bear- 
ings used’ by motor car assemblers. 
Capitalization: $5,000,000 long-term 
debt, 26,500 preferred shares, 322,000 
common. Present price about 71. 
Earnings are likely to be very large 
in next few years; split-up in stock 
possible. Dividend, $2. 

CoMMERCIAL CREDIT, one of the 
largest‘ financing companies, should 
greatly increase its business in coming 
years. The stock has excellent chances 
of doubling in price. Now 54. Divi- 
dend, $2. 

ConcoLeum-Nairn is the leading 
manufacturer of felt-base floor cover- 
ings and an important producer of 
linoleum floor and wall coverings. 
Current assets, $20,000,000; current 
liabilities $3,000,000. Earnings last 
year, $1.30. Dividend, $1.25. Outlook 
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for this line of industry is excellent. 
Company should do weil. Present 
price, 36. 

GENERAL Cicar, the largest domes- 
tic manufacturer of cigars, has among 
its brands White Owl, William Penn, 
Robert Burns, Van Dyck. Capitaliza- 
tion: 50,000 shares of preferred, 473,- 


000 common. At the end of last year 


current assets were $27,000,000; cur- 
rent liabilities, $4,000,000. OPA poli- 
cies have restricted earnings in recent 
years. With easing of price controls, 
this company should do well. Price, 
36. Dividend, $1.25. 

HARBISON-WALKER, the leading do- 
mestic producer of refractory materi- 
als, has done nothing for a long while 
stockmarketwise. With better prices 
for its products and lower taxes, earn- 
ings should increase substantially. 
Dividend, $1.00. Now around 28. 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE is one of the 
smaller farm machinery manufactur- 
ers. Capitalization: 98,700 shares of 
preferred and 700,000 common. Out- 
look for this industry is excellent. As 
a low-price speculation, the stock looks 
attractive around $15, 

STEWART-WARNER, an important 
manufacturer of automobile acces- 
sories, has capitalization of 1,273,000 
shares. Dividend, $1. Working capital 
at end of 1945, $15,000,000. Now 21. 

YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TuBE is the 
sixth-largest steel maker. Previously 
recommended in the 40’s; now 70. 
Working capital, $101,000,000. Has 
maintained strong financial condition, 
steadily reduced its debt and has re- 
tired preferred stock. Capitalization: 
$36,800,000 debt and 1,675,000 shares 
of common. Dividend, $2. I would not 
be surprised to see this stock sell above 
100 before the bull market peak. 

S. S. Wuire DENTAL MANUFACTUR- 
ING Co., an old and well-known com- 
pany in its field, has paid dividends 
since 1888. Capitalization: 298,000 
shares. Current assets at the end of 
last year, $10,000,000; current liabili- 
ties, $3,000,000. Earnings last year, 
$2.13. Dividend, $1.40. Stock now 36. 
This industry should do exceptionally 
well. (Incidentally, Ritter Dental, 
which was recommended here last Fall 
at 18, recently advanced to 44.) 















You Own 
One Share 
ora 
Thousand 
—read this 
ace Cook! 


THIS IS THE ROAD TO 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS 


Yew EDITION—REVISED 
UP TO THE MOMENT OF 
GOING TO PRESS... . 


Traders who appreciate the impor’ 

of fully understanding TOD. AYS MAR. 
KET will find this book of great value. 
Written in simple language, it explains 
the BASIC elements for profitable trad- 
ing and lays down easily understood, 
workable rules. 


| SENT ON 15 DAYS FREE APPROVAL 





SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. B-1 
pa ™ sap yn Givd., Chicago 7, lil. 

la 4 $3.00 for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 























Is It Worth $2 to You 


If fer an investment of $2 yeu could discover an 
analysis or method based upen seund principles 
that welghs buying and selling and indicates 
trends clearly and ecenfidently, yeu weuld be 
willing te Invest $2, weuldn’t yeu? But if we 
guarantee that you MUST BE PLEASED or 
yeur $2 will be refunded, wen’t you make the 


The Sensitive Index 


is based on technical studies. it ladicates trend 
slearly and confidently. It weighs buying and 
selling. Numerous invecters new feilew it. They 
aise follow our buying and selling measure on 
individual steeks. 


SEND ONLY $2. 


teday and receive OUR BULLETIN SERVICE 
fer a full month. Study each weekly release. 
Yeu must be pleased er your money will be re- 
funded. As a special inducement fer you, if you 
send your order now, we will send yeu at ne 
further charge a copy of eur ANNUAL FORE- 
CAST FOR 1946. Se de net delay—cend at ence. 


Stephen Gargilis pept. Fm 
90 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


We send no free bulletins. We reserve the 
right to refuse orders and return remittances. 
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Advance release by air mail of “Invest- 
ment Pointers” article will be sent to 
interested readers on the day of its 
writing. Rates on request. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 
complimentary toe clients. Recent Reader 


Says: “‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York investment Consultant and origin- 
ator of the Roystone Heavy Industry 
Theorp. has stopped his newspaper com- 
ments that were published nationally and 
found so profitable to investors. He now 
writes only a weekly advisory bulletin. 

Success during many years has proved 
his thevuries correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. 

Roystone now has clients waiting to 
buy a selected list he considers fortune- 
building bargains 

These same bulletins that cost you 
only five dollars for one each week dur- 
ing seven of these critical weeks, go to 
hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
to those who pay one hundred dollars a 
year for trading help and to investors 
who pay a large annual fee for portfolio 
supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for ore year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 6. Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
sultation $25. 
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THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
May 1, 1946 | | 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on June 
15, 1946 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 12, 
1946. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
June 10, 1946 to stockholders of 








record at the close of business 
May 27, 1946. Checks will be 


mailed. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 
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INVESTORS LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Fonsus, Pazsiwent 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counsa, 


Annual Reports Enlightening 
{Continued from page 16) 


ment of approximately $6,500. There 
have been in recent peacetime years 
many more GM stockholders than em- 
ployees. In the last quarter of 1945, 
there were 425,657 stockholders, in- 
cluding wage earners, farmers, salar- 
ied, business and professional people 
of all 48 States. Thousands of employ- 
ees are stockholders; more than 50% 
are women; approximately 79% hold 
50 shares or less, and about 36% have 
10 shares or less. No individual holds 
as much as 1.5% of the common 
stock. . . . At the end of 1945, the su- 
pervisory and executive management 
groups, together with directors not ac- 
tive in the management, owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, approximately 3,- 
300,000 shares of GM stock, with a 
market value of nearly $250,000,000. 
For the individuals concerned this 
constitutes a substantial stake in the 
success of the enterprise. GM believes 
stock ownership by those charged 
with the management serves the inter- 
ests not only of the other stockholders 
but of the economy as a whole. (Divi- 
dend, $3.) 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER: If America is 
to go forward, the Government must 
return to the limited sphere of opera- 
tion laid down for it by our Constitu- 
tion. It must restore to the individual 
the freedom and liberty guaranteed 
him by our Constitution. It must with- 
draw from the realms of private enter- 
prise. It must allow free competition 
to operate. Otherwise, America is 
doomed to a future of mediocrity un- 
der a planned economy which would 
make the people the servants rather 
than the masters of their Government. 

Linx-BeLTt Co.: At this time indus- 
try is depressed by the failure of un- 
derstanding of the simple and sound 
economics involved in business enter- 
prise. We believe that glittering propa- 
ganda must ultimately yield to the 
austerity of simple arithmetic. We 
shall do everything we can to empha- 
size the plain truth that improved liv- 
ing conditions and improved working 
conditions go hand in hand with the 
freedom of industry to invent, to in- 
vest in improvement and to progress. 

PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES: 


This 1945 summary would not be 
complete without an expression of 
gratitude to the stockholders of PCA 
for their loyal support. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD: The rail- 
roads want no subsidy; they want 
equity. They are a heavily taxed in. 
dustry competing with subsidized in. 
dustries, and all they ask is equality 
of opportunity. 

Stanparp O1t (N. J.): Two faiths 
are in conflict today, at home as well 
as abroad—a belief in an expanding 
freedom and responsibility for the in- 
dividual versus a belief in an expand- 
ing authority of the state even though 
the result may be a contracting free- 
dom for the individual. . . . Standard 
Oil does not believe in economic blocs 
and monopolies. The company be 
lieves that restrictions on world trade 
and foreign exchange which cut na- 
tions off from supplies are among the 
important pressures which drive peo- 
ple toward excess of nationalism and 
toward war. 

U. S. Street: No enterprise can 
long continue to function in the pub- 
lic interest under the American com- 
petitive system if it is denied the op- 
portunity to carry on its business at a 
profit. The following of a contrary 
course must result in drying up the 
sources of employment, and in depriv- 
ing the public of goods and services. 
The plants and resources of U. S. 
Steel, in which an average of 279,000 
people found employment in 1945, 
were provided by the more than 225, 
000 stockholders who are the real 
owners of the facilities, and as such 
are entitled to a fair and equitable re 
turn on their investment. . . . In the 
recent labor dispute in the steel indus- 
try charges were made by the union 
of “swollen” and “excessive” war 
profits. The absence of any basis for 
this charge is proved by the facts. In- 
come before interest for the five years 
1941 to 1945 represents an average an- 
nual return on the investment for these 


years of 4.6%. (Dividend in 1945, $4.) 





Address communications to Investors Leagué, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(Washington, D. C., office: 1307 H St. N.W.) 
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1, in 1945, after meeting all their ob- 
ligations, the owners of Union Oil Com- 
pany had a net profit of $8,747,992. Now 
most of us will admit that 82 million 
dollars is a lot of money. But many of us 
don’t realize that Union Oil’s profits— 
like America’s taxes—are divided among 
G@lot of people. 





gsF5. 


S. 
000 
45, 
25, 
real 
uch 
Te 
the 4, in other words, while Union Oil to- 
lus- day consists of about 154 million dollars’ 
ion worth of oil wells, refineries, service 
war stations, etc., the company is owned— 
for and the profits are shared — by ordinary 


In Americans like you and your neighbor 





2. For Union Oil Company is owned 
not by 1 man or 2 but by 33,938 in- 
dividual Americans — enough to make 
a’city almost the size of Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Divided among that many own- 
ers, the net profits actually amounted 
to just $257.76 per stockholder. 





5. 76% of these owners live in the 
West-62 in Spokane, 8 in Grants Pass, 
Oregon, 190 in Bakersfield, Calif., etc. 
2,155 are Union Oil employees. The 
average stockholder owns 137 shares. 
Some hold fewer, some more; but the 


Union Oil Owners Net Profits Average $258 in 45 





3. ven this sum wasn’t all paid out in 
dividends. $4,081,722 was left in the busi- 
ness. Dividends paid out—money that actu- 
ally went to the owners — averaged just 
$137.49 per stockholder—$11.46 per month. 
Wages paid out averaged $3,283 per em- 
ployee —$274 per month. 





6. So it is not the investments of a few 
millionaires, but the combined savings of 
thousands of average citizens, that make 
Union Oil —and most American corpora- 
tions—possible. Without some such method 
of financing heavy industry, American mass 
production, with free competition, could 
never have been accomplished. 


Those desiring more complete information on the material 


in this advertisement may refer to the formal Annual Report 
to Stockholders and Employees which we will gladly furnish 


on request. We would also appreciate any comments or sug- 
gestions. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union 


Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM 1S FREE ENTERPRISE 


next door. largest owns less than 114% of the 
a total shares outstanding. 
1686 
4.) 
UNION OIL COMPANY 
Y 
Ww) OF CALIFORNIA 
FES 


MAY 15, 1946 
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ATTENTION CREDIT MANAGERS 


Our scientific nation-wide facilities 
combine maximum results with maxi- 
mum efficiency in the conversion of 
delinquent accounts into CASH. 


Centralized Collection Control 
Comprising Complete Capable 
coverage means... 

@ A National acceunts receivable clearing 
heuse rendering a superlative serviee. 

@ Reduction of credit losses. 

@ Radical upswing in money retrieved. 

@ Conservation of money, time and effert 
by referring ALL delinquent items te 
one centralized organizatien in prefer- 
ence te referral ef accounts on an indi- 
vidual basis with resultant expenses = 
clerical time, stationery, postage, 

eress-reference files, and ole. 
mineus cerrespondence and records. 

Take advantage of our specialized 

service. 


Bonded for $100,000.00 by Lloyds of 
London for clients’ protection. 


For further information write 


CREDIT CLEARANCE CORPORATION 
Security Bldg. Denver 2, Colo. 
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WHAT 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY NOW? 


rane spat + As 

of Babson’s? an ee 

advertisement, send it to us 

with a list of 7 securities you 

own. See ee 

Switch. No main obliga. 

tion. Write Dept. F 39. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 

Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
Dal lt lt lilt ls 








Your dividend notice in 
Forses directs nationwide at- 
tention of influential investors 
in finance and industry to 


your company. 














FORECAST 


Experts Analyze 


Stock Market 


Forses inaugurates this new feature, 
presenting in each issue how leading 
investment firms read the outlook for 
the stock market in general and for 
specific issues. 


AsranamM & Company declares that “the 
building industry's outlook is the most prom- 
ising in the history of the United States,” 
recommends American Radiator, “leading 
domestic manufacturer of heating and plumb- 
ing equipment,” as an “attractive specula- 
tion at current levels.” 


J. S. Bacne & Co.: The nation’s hotel in- 
dustry is set to launch one of the greatest 
buying and re-equipment campaigns of its 
career. There are two old well-established 
houses that specialize in the hotel supply 
business whose equities are traded in the 
over-the-counter market. They sell practi- 
cally everything that constitutes hotel equip- 
ment proper, and should benefit most di- 
rectly and most heavily. The common shares 
of both these companies appear to be attrac- 
tively priced: Albert Pick Co., Inc.; Nathan 
Straus-Duparquet. 


Dosss & Co. foresees “the probability of 
a stock market much more selective than 
usual which emphasizes the importance of 
careful and conservative appraisal of the 
attractiveness of new commitments.” 


FrrepMan, Brokaw & SamisH: Retail 
stores all over the country are confronted 
with the largest consumer demand ever re- 
corded. Consequently, retail stocks show 
prospects of better earnings than ever before. 
In this general field we feel that Edison 
Brothers Stores, Inc., represents an excellent 
growth situation. 


Harris, Uppam & Co.: There are certain 
broad angles of the chemical industry and 
the stocks which represent it which deserve 
consideration. It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Allied Chemical is in a 
unique position to push an aggressive sales 
expansion and to capture for the United 
States those export markets in chemicals 
which for so many years were monopolized 
by German cartels. 


E. F. Hyrron & Co.: Cross-currents in 
aircraft shares seem to reflect constantly 
changing competitive conditions. From the 
viewpoint of 1947 earnings, Douglas, Boe- 
ing, Martin and Republic seem interesting. 


Goopsopy & Co.: The attitude toward oil 
shares has recently been more hopeful. The 
heavy industry group has been giving a good 
account of itself. Industry still has many 
obstacles to overcome but if one looks at 
the overall picture, a careful analysis reveals 
few evidences of basic weakness in the gen- 
eral outlook, but does seem to give many 
indications that the longer term prospects 


Outlook 


justify a continuation of our constructiye 
attitude toward equities. Among the groups 
which appear likely to continue doing well 
in the period ahead are utilities. 


W. E. Hutron & Co.: Without trying » 
estimate the time element, we think the 
following stocks should prove interesting 
speculations over a period: Electric Bond § 
Share, Waltham Watch, Sterling Drug, 
Hussmann-Ligonier, Rotary Electric Steel, 
Middle West Corporation, Engineers Public 
Service, Borg-Warner, Electric Boat, Ez. 
Cello-O, National Oil Products, Howe 
Sound, Newmont Mining and Moxie B. ‘We 
think the department store and amusement 
shares are likely to continue in vogue over 
the near term, and especially like Warner 
Brothers and Allied Stores. 


JosepHTHAL- & Co.: The action of the 
market indicates that the combination of 
large investment funds plus confidence in a 
business boom is still the main influence. 


Peter P. McDermott & Co.: Every factor 
that tends to make an industry prosperous is 
evident in connection with amusement enter- 
prises of all kinds. We think that these 
shares, despite previous advances, are still 
very attractive speculatively: Columbia Pic 
tures, Loew’s, Paramount, Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum, Republic Pictures, 20th Century- 
Fox. 


Paine, Wesser, Jackson & Curtis: With 
the longer-term outlook so clearly promising, 
all setbacks in stocks will probably be short- 
lived and followed by improving trends. 
Big moves seem to lie ahead for rail equip- 
ments, steels, coppers, motion pictures, 
building and machinery stocks. 


Suearson, Hammitt & Co.: Continuance 
of a cautious policy is advised. Adequate 
reserve buying power should be maintained 
for the present and accounts should be care 
fully screened to weed out poorly-situated 
issues and make room for situations whose 
growth prospects are clearly defined. This 
continues to be a most selective market 





CARBON COMPANY 


Ninety-Eighth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
Ihe Directors of Columbian Carbon 


Compnag! have declared a regular 


(535) per dividend of thirty-five cents 


$.35) share, payable June ‘* Lory 
sche stockholders of record adtiees 
es P.M 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 
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ownership of the right stocks makes 
difference between capital apprecia- 
capital shrinkage. 
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Purcett & Co.: Sharp better- 
and earnings of leading build- 
appears in prespect, although 
gains may not materialize until 
year. A constructive attitude 
better-situated issues seems war- 
American Radiator and National 
cited as having possibilities. 


int 


Spencer Trask & Co.: It is our opinion 
that the fundamentals in the market picture 
are still basically bullish. After four years 
of an advancing market greater emphasis is 
placed on selectivity. 


Warne Hummer & Co. (Chicago): We 
believe the present bull market has a long 
life ahead and in our opinion the largest 
percentage capital gains with least relative 
risk will be in the common stocks of our 
great American railroad systems. 


J. R. Wituston & Co.: Rails have been 
left far behind the market but events are 
shaping up for a dynamic advance in the 
not-too-distant future, certainly before early 
Fall, in this section of the list. 


* 


Congratulations 


Don G. Mitchell, elected president 
of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
succeeding Walter E. Poor, who was 
elevated to chairman of the board. 

Arthur W. McCain, elected presi- 
dent of Chase National Bank of New 
York, succeeding H. Donald Campbell, 
who becomes vice-chairman of the 
board. 

Colby M. Chester, chairman of the 
executive committee of General Foods 
Corp. since 1943, elected honorary 
chairman of the company. 

John G. Phillips, secretary-treasurer 
and a director of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., elected a mem- 
ber of the IBM executive and finance 
committee. 

H. Z. Wellinger, appointed regional 
manager of the Mid-West Region, 
Chevrolet Motor Division of General 
Motors Corp. 

James Coggeshall Jr., of the First 

n Corp., nominated as president 
of the Bond Club of New York. 


* 


Reduce taxes by eliminating un- 
necessary and extravagant Federal ex- 
penditures. The field of extravagance 
and waste at Washington is as wide as 

ocean and offers unlimited possi- 
bilities for elimination and reduction. 
—Sen. Harry F. Byrp. 


MAY 15, 1946 
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This advertisement tt record » all of these securities having been 
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$32,000,000 | 


Philip Morris € Co. Ltd., Incorporated 


254% Sinking Fund Debentures, due April 1, 1966 


Dated April 1, 1946 


Price 101% and accrued interest 


LEHMAN BROTHERS GLORE, FORGAN €& CO. 


April 30, 1946. 














FAVORED STOCKS FOR NEXT BULL-MARKET PHASES = 
A New Study You Can Cash-in On 


During the past few weeks our Analytical and Statistical Advisory staffs have un- 
covered a group of 18 Favored Profit Makers. 

This original Study of 18 Favored Stocks for the next Bull-Market Phases should 
help you get better investment results. Frankly we were surprised at the way these 
18 stocks met all the careful analytical tests of our analysts and statisticians after 
their complete facts were segregated for this particular study. 


At this writing over 50% of the issues in this group sell for under $50. 


Send for these 18 Stocks Favored for the 
Next Bull-Market Phases. 
Mail $1.00 with this ad and your name and address for this important 
$ study and the list of 18 carefully Selected Stocks. 
At no added cost we will send you the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Service, a leading guide for thousands of successful investors, 
Offer open to new readers only. 


THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY YOU SHOULD NOT MISS 
POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Issued by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. A 798-172 
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The value of Forbes Magazine to the advertiser 


is based upon its essential value to the reader 
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BEER 


by the 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 








Family Partnerships 
And Income Taxes 
{Continued from page 24) 


in the cases before the Supreme Court 
but are pertinent to the issues and 
have long been so treated by the Tax 
Court. 

And what would have been the 
effect in the Tower case if instead of 
liquidating the corporation, the parties 
had stopped at the point immediately 
following the gift to the wife of shares 
of stock in the corporate enterprise? 
Would dividends on these shares con- 
stitute a part of the husband’s income 
for Federal income tax purposes? 
Would the question revolve about the 
validity of the transfer of stock? Do 
the same considerations which gov- 
erned the evaluation of the wife’s par- 
ticipation in the partnership apply in 
an analysis of the wife’s exercise of 
the prerogatives of a stockholder? 

There are many grounds of distinc- 
tion. 

The question of application of the 
decisions to a corporate form is of 
growing importance, since many part- 
nerships are facing serious considera- 
tion of the tax advantages of incorpo- 











All of these securities having been sold, this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


316,967 Shares* 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cumulative Preference Stock, Series A 
No Par Value— $3.25 Dividend 


(Convertible Into Common Stock Prior to June 1, 1956) 





*The Company offered to the holders of its Common Stock during a sub- 
scription period which expired at 3 P.M. on April 24, 1946, rights to 
subscribe to shares of the Cumulative Preference Stock, Series A, in the 
ratio of 1 such share for each 4 shares of Common Stock held by them, 
at a price cf $101.50 per share. Of the total of 316,967 shares thus 
offered to holders of the Company's Common Stock 312,281 shares were 
subscribed for pursuant to the subscription offer. The several underwriters 
have purchased from the Company, and have sold, the remaining 4,686 


shares. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 











ration, contrary to the trend of only 
a few years ago. 

The current trend of change from 
the partnership to the corporate form 
obviously requires thorough consider. 
ation to the creation of family rela. 
tionships in the corporate enterprise 
if the: pitfalls in the Lusthaus and 
Tower cases are to be avoided. 

Nor should the effect of these de- 
cisions on subsequent inheritance tax 
problems. be overlooked. If, indeed, 
there is no “valid” partnership for 
income tax purposes, will the Com. 
missioner respect the arrangement 
when estate taxes are before him? 


PROPER PRESENTATION ESSENTIAL 


By proper planning, the taxpayer 
may achieve his rightful purposes, 
since the Tax Court and the Supreme 
Court both evidence a willingness to 
distinguish on the basis of the facts. 
Proper presentation of all the perti- 
nent facts is essential to protect the 
interests of the taxpayer. Tax savings 
may be a powerful factor in many 
cases of family distribution of part- 
nership. Often, however, there are 
other causes which motivate the trans- 
fers. In every case the facts should be 
completely developed. 

One further point merits brief dis- 
cussion: the conduct of the parties 
must be consistent with the avowed 
purposes. A correct initial step is not 
enough to give assurance of sound- 
ness. The parties must live in accord- 
ance with their professions and must 
treat the transaction as real. 

It is perfectly obvious that the ma- 
ter of tax savings through the medium 
of business organizations suited to 
particular circumstances is one which 
in each case requires careful and inde 
pendent study. The Supreme Court 
opinions here discussed have by no 
means foreclosed the opportunities for 
such tax savings, but they have made 
it clear that the Courts will look to 
the substance of transactions rather 
than to their external forms. 


SO Le a 


Discouraging thrift does 
not create prosperity. The de- 
struction of big men cannot 
help weak men. In_ other 
words, you cannot lift the 
' wage-earner by pulling down 
and destroying the wage- 
payer.—E. F. Hutton. 
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BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Fores readers. Address 
your request, by number, to: Subscriber Ser- 
gice Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y. 


112. ApTiITuDE TESTING IN THE SALES FIELD: 
Interesting brochure shows how one firm 
“tests” prospective sales personnel to see if 
their personality and aptitude qualifies them. 
Includes sample color charts and two “case 
histories.” 

113. “SHotcun Marriace”?: Two-fisted 
talk by the publisher of a leading adver- 
tising trade magazine about the vital inter- 
relation between advertising and public re- 
lations, including sensible definitions, and 
urging, with his “Wake Up!” challenge, a 
sound course of action to fight back for free 
enterprise. 


114. “NortHwest Passace” Air Map: 
Fascinating coast-to-coast route map of ma- 
jor airline, including detailed sectional 
maps with pictures and description of most 
interesting spots. 


115. NATIONALIZATION OF Banks: Impor- 
tant study of bank nationalization in other 
countries, showing how extensive socializa- 
tion of every industry inevitably follows. A 
sound, thought-provoking presentation of a 
significant problem. 


116. Prant THE Future in Georcia: 
Showing the advantages of Georgia for both 
corporations and small businesses seeking 
locations and opportunities. 


117. 101 Orrice SwHortcuts: Illustrated 
presentation of 101 ways that Marking 
Equipment can save time in all departments 
of any business, large or small. Shows how 
rubber stamps for dating, numbering, rout- 
ing, time, signatures, phrases, etc., can sim- 
plify and speed operations all along the 
line in every office. 


118. Quiz on RarLroaps AND RaAILROAD- 
Nc: Fascinating illustrated book with the 
answers to 450 “most often asked” ques- 
tions about our railroads, their history, their 
physical properties, their operations, accom- 
plishments, etc. Absorbing reading and a 
wonderful reference work. 


119. Tae Generat Motors Strike: A 
deeply significant report on the far-reaching 
implications of “the longest and most costly 
work stoppage in the history of the auto- 
motive industry,” including a reasoned re- 
sume of all the facts. Important reading for 
thinking Americans. : 


120. Your Career—SHAtt It Be 1n Cre- 
ATive Setuinc?: Sensible approach to the 
problem of ambition and a career, with de- 
tailed study of the selling field, what it 
takes, and the types of salesmen. Including 
& test to determine if reader is qualified to 
8° into “creative selling.” 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1945 ANNUAL REPORT 
TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


The year 1945 was important to all security holders of the Company. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Company's bondholders, and a Special Federal 
Court—each placed their stamp of approval on the Company's Adjustment Plan. 
On March 13, 1946, the Court entered its formal Decree, directing that the Plan 
be put into effect. 


Operating revenues of $361,373,218 for 1945, were $25,819,818 less than in 1944. 
Operating expenses of $296,661,547 were the largest in the Company's history, 
principally because of increased material costs and the charge of $18,571,715 on 
account of amortization of defense projects. This resulted in a tax credit of 
$14,990,255. Total taxes paid were $20,074,255. Statement of earnings, expenses 
and disposition of net earnings for 1945 follows: 








Year Compared 
ARNINGS:. 1945 _with 1944_ 
From transportation services performed... $361,373,218- D $25,819,818 
From dividends, interest, rents, etc........ 6,790,888 D 950,407 
aia peri eal ia ics $368,164,106 D $26,770,225 
EXPENSES: 
Payrolls, fuel, material, etc............... $296,661 ,547 1 $ 9,592,793 
RP RG ear ee 20,074,255 D 28,910,590 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents....... 7,984,975 D___1,838,082 
$324,720,777 D $21,155,879 
All other—interest on debt, rents, etc...... 27,541,928 D 601,309 
the os ol $352,262.705 D $21,757,188 
WS 65 bce ais b he ssa eink sleld a Viasat $ 15,901,401 D $ 5,013,037 


DISPOSITION OF NET EARNINGS: 


Additions and betterments............... $ 3,553,498 D $ 1,352,612 
Sinking funds—to retire debt............. 7,241,082 D 815,853 
Other appropriations .................. 8,411 D 1,723 
Added to the Company's surplus......... 5,098,410 D 2,842,849 

EN 2S Sa EC ee a $ 15,901,401 D $ 5,013,037 


Nearly $27,500,000 was invested in 1945 in the construction of new and improved 
track, bridges, signals, yards and other facilities, and in the acquisition of new and 
improved locomotives and freight and passenger cars. This resulted in additional 


sources of traffic, more efficient and economical operations, and improved service 
for B&O patrons. 


A program of traffic development started several years ago is being intensified, 
and research projects promising heavier tonnage and more efficient locomotive 
performance are making encouraging progress. 


Equipment obligations issued during 1945 to finance the purchase of new equip- 
ment amounted to $15,799,600; equipment obligations retired were $5,183,560. 
Total equipment obligations outstanding, December 31, 1945, were $39,105,577. 
This was $10,616,040 more than at the end of 1944. Other debt was reduced a total 
of $10,601,431 in 1945. THE NET DEBT REDUCTION, 1942-1945 INCLUSIVE, WAS 
$105,021 ,264. 


Of the 17,857 employees of the B&O who entered the armed forces, more 
than 200 lost their lives. Of the rest, nearly 7,000 have resumed their employment 
with the Company, and nearly 1,300 additional servicemen have also been employed. 

The President and Directors acknowledge with appreciation the continued co- 
operation of stockholders, Government agencies, shippers, and the officers and 


employees of the Company. 
R. B. White, President 























« CONTINENTAL E CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 


three-quarter cents ($.93%) The second quarter Interim dividend of 
by K on the $3.75 cumulative pre- twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
ferred stock of this Company A — qonme tech of t this Compaas See a 
R . ar pa. . 5 
pn wm Bye gp BR stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 25, 1946. Books will not 
close 


“SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 15, 1946. Books will 


lose. 
a McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











THOUGHTS 





on the Business of Life 


Saving of human life is a moral and 
spiritual duty. If your neighbors and 
their children were hungry, you would 
instantly invite them to a seat at your 
table. True, these starving women and 
children are in foreign countries, yet 
they are human beings and they are 
also your neighbors. . . . By following 
the voluntary rules for saving food 
you give life to these persons just as 
surely as if they sat at your own table. 

—Hersert Hoover. 


If the power to do hard work is not 
talent, it is the best possible substitute 
for it. —James A. GARFIELD. 


The easiest thing of all is to deceive 
one’s self; for what a man wishes he 
generally believes to be true. 

—DEMOSTHENES. 


At sixty a man has passed most of 
the reefs and whirlpools. Excepting 
only death, he has no enemies left to 
meet... . That man has awakened to 
a new youth. . . . Ergo, he is young. 

—Georce Luks. 


One of the things that is wrong 
with America is that everybody who 
has done anything at all in his own 
field is expected to be an authority on 
every subject under the sun. 

—E.mer Davis. 


People generally quarrel because 
they cannot argue. 
—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The dole is utterly demoralizing; its 
chief effect is to turn the unemployed 
into the unemployable. —Dean INCE. 


There is enough for all. The earth 
is a generous mother; she will pro- 
vide in plentiful abundance food for 
all her children if they will but culti- 
vate her soil in justice and in peace. 

—BourkeE COCKRAN. 


Every individual has a place to fill 
in the world, and is important in some 
respect, whether he chooses to be so 
or not. —NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


The great over-ruling laws of the 
universe are actually few in number. 
The Creator saw to that, but depen- 
dent upon these laws are many sub- 
sidiary ones that fall in naturally with 
the greater primary laws. . . . Most 
governments are unwieldy because 
they are not simplified. Too many de- 
partments, too many overlapping 
duties, too many people with nothing 
important to do, who get in the way 
of those who have much to do that is 
important. It has been well said that 
the best government is the one that 
governs the least. After all, in a de- 
mocracy, the people rule—or should 
—and so the simpler the governmental 
set-up, the more efficient it can be, and 
the easier understood by all the peo- 
ple. —Georce MaTTHEW ADAMs. 


A man isn’t poor if he can still 
laugh. —Raymonp HitcHcock. 


Wars to end wars are an illusion. 
Wars, more than, any other form of 
human activity, create the conditions 
which breed more war. 


—Joun Foster DuLtes. 


My cares and my inquiries are for 
decency and truth, and in this I am 
wholly occupied. —Horace. 


The despotism of custom is every- 
where the standing hindrance to hu- 
man advancement. 


—Joun STuaRT MILL. 


Curiosity is one of the most perma- 
nent and certain characteristics of a 
vigorous intellect—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





A TEXT 


The way of a fool is right 
in his own eyes: but he that 
hearkeneth unto counsel is 


wise. —Proverss 12:15. 
Sent in C. D. Yoder, Long 
Beach, Calif. What's your favor- 


ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














There are times when minds need 
to turn to simple things. Perhaps for 
a few of these nights all of us might 
do well to leave the briefcases at the 
office and to read again the pages of 
the Bible, and to re-read the Declara. 
tion of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. We might 
do well to stay home a few days and 
walk over the fields, or to stand in 
the shelter of the barn door and reflect 
upon the relentless and yet benevolent 
forces of Mother Nature. The laws of 
nature are relentless. They can never 
be disobeyed without exacting a pen- 
alty. Yet they are benevolent, for when 
they are understood and obeyed, na- 
ture yields up the abundance that 
blesses those who understand and 
obey. —WHEELER McMILLen. 


Hating people is like burning down 
your own house to get rid of a rat. 
—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


Complete adaptation to environ- 
ment means death. The essential point 
in all response is the desire to control 
environment. —Joun Dewey. 


Executive ability is deciding quick- 
ly and getting somebody else to do 
the work. —J. G. PoLiaro. 


You may be deceived if you trust 
too much, but you will live in torment 
if you do not trust enough. 

—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


New ideas can be good or bad, just 
the same as old ones. 
—Frankuin D. ROOSEVELT. 


I prefer credulity to skepticism and 
cynicism, for there is more promise in 
almost anything than in nothing at all. 

—RawpH Barton PErrt. 


If you think of “standardization” as 
the best that you know today, but 
which is to be improved tomorrow— 
you get somewhere. —Henry Ford. 


Many a treasure besides Ali Baba’s 
is unlocked with a verbal key. 
—Henry Van DYKE. 


Temptation rarely comes in working 
hours. It is in their leisure time that 
men. are made or marred. 

—W. M. Tay or. 
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BILITY to produce — that is 
A the magic of America. In- 
dustry proved it during the war 
— can put on a repeat performance 
for eagerly awaited peacetime 


goods. 


Texaco, with an outstanding war 
record of its own, can help speed 
this peacetime production with 
quality lubricants. It offers Ameri- 
can Industries ... 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT 
to serve all your plants, wherever 
located in all 48 States... 


THE BENEFITS of uniformity of 
products and so — uniformity of 
performance... 


The Texas Company 





‘ 


PLUS convenient sources of sup- 
ply for lubricants and fuels from 
more than 2300 Texaco wholesale 
supply points... 


PLUS the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers — to co- 
operate in increasing output, re- 
ducing costs. 


PROOF of performance in similar 
service to thousands of industrial 
organizations all over the U. S. 


‘PHONE the nearest of Texaco’s 
more than 2300 wholesale supply 
points or write to The Texas 
Company, National Sales Divi- 
sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





eT 
48 States 





@ WRITE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


YOU’VE GOT TO SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MONEY 


GEORGE S$. MAY COMPANY 








- 
840 'N. Michigan Avenue 122 E. 42nd St. 235 Montgomery Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 
@ilid-lelom ey New York 17 San Francisco 4 Montreal, Quebec, Canada tine 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


